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CASH  PRIZES  TO  GROCERS 

To  Speed  Canned  Food  Sales  . 
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E\  ( TV  moil  til,  Caiico  oil  ers  prizes 
to  grocers  lor  increasing  canned 
food  sales.  Contests  are  annonneed 
to  170,000  readers  ot  live  leading 
grocery  magazines.  Letters  poor  in 
telling  about  ideas  that  have  boosted 
sales.  This  is  just  another  id  Caneo's 
many  services  to  the  Canning  Industrv. 
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V«A  sold 


At  the  end  of  the  day  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  we  sold  five  #10 
cans  to  the  ladies'  club  and 
130  #2  cans  to  the  customers. 


During  the  week  we  sold  four¬ 
teen  and  a  half  cases . . .  be¬ 
sides  an  unusual  quantity  of 
related  items... 
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AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  PARK  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE_  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Arthur  J. 
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THESE  PRIZE  WINNING  CANS  WERE  MADE,  OF 
COURSE,  By  CAMERON  MACHINES.  IN  THE  1937 
ALL-AMERICA  PACKAGE  COMPETION,  SPONSORED  BY 
MODERN  PACKAGINGiMAGAZINE,  THEY.WERE  GIVEN 
THE  SILVER  AWARD  IN  THE  METAL  CONTAINER  GROUP. 


THE  No.  176  SQUARE-END 
COMPOUND  APPLIER  &  CURLER 

Tins  unit  of  the  automatic  line  of  machinery 
for  producing  square  cans,  automatically  feeds 
tlie  ends  off  the  bottom  of  the  stack  in  the 
magazine,  to  a  position  under  a  “die”  or  pad. 
This  die  applies  the  liquid  latex  compound  to 
the  ends  in  the  manner  of  a  printing  press. 

After  “compounding,”  the  ends  are  curled 
and  stacked  ready  for  drying.  This  method 
of  compounding  and  curling  facilitates  the 
double  seaming  operation  and  results  in  per¬ 
fect  seams. 
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Modern  Canning  Equipment 

for  ALL  Food  Products 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 

Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  invariably  brings 
better  prices.  Ideal  for  packing  Toma¬ 
toes,  Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets, 
F  ruits,Berries,  Pickles,F  ish  Flakes,Mac- 
aroni.  Chunky  Meats,  Cocoanut,  Etc. 


SUPER  JUICE 
EXT  RACTOR 

Gives  maximum  yield  of  tomato  juice 
of  any  desired  consistency  —  quickly 
adjustable  from  light,  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy,  pulpy  juice.  Output 
10  to  30  gal.  per  minute.  Also  gives 
splendid  results  on  other  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 

Husks  two  tons  of  com  per  hour.  Doubles 
capacity  of  your  plant  without  increas¬ 
ing  floor  space,  since  it  takes  up  no  more 
room  than  single  hiisker. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Separates  tenderest  peas  from  others 
with  hairline  accuracy.  Top  quality  and 
top  prices  are  assured. 


18-  VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 

Fills  150  to  200  cans  per  minute — and 
more.  Gives  utmost  accuracy  even  at 
highest  speeds.  Any  height  can  and  up 
to  a  No.  3  diameter.  Drip-proof  and 
leak-proof. 


For  the  PEA  CANNER 

Cionveyors . . .  Elevators . .  .  Size  Graders .  . . 
Quality  Graders  .  .  .  Picking  Tables  .  .  . 
Washers  . . .  Blanchers  . . .  Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  ...  Bean  Cleaners  ... 
Bean  Baking  Ovens  .  .  .  Cook  Room  Equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  Aphis, Control  Equipment . . .  Etc. 

For  the  CORN  CANNER 

Huskers  .  .  .  Cutters  .  .  .  Trimmers  .  .  . 
Washers  .  .  .  Ear  Corn  Brusher  .  .  .  Inspect¬ 
ion  Conveyors  .  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors  .  .  . 
Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers  .  .  . 
Blending  Mixers  .  .  .  Syrup  System  .  . .  Silk- 
ers  .  .  .  Cooker-Fillers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  .  Cob 
Crusher  .  .  .  Corn  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 

For  the  TOMATO  CANNER 

Inspection  Tables  .  .  .  Washers  .  .  .  Scalders 
.  .  .  Peeling  Tables  .  .  .  Tomato  Crushers 
...  Tomato  Steamers  .  .  .  Juice  Extract¬ 
ors  .  .  .  Pulpers  .  .  .  Finishers  . .  .  Tomato 
Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Tanks 
and  Coils  .  .  .  Exhausters  .  .  ,  Copper 
Kettles  .  .  .  Open  Kettles  .  .  .  Cookers  and 
Coolers  .  .  .  Etc.,  etc. 


Modernize  your  plant — produce  highest  quality 
at  lowest  cost  with  machinery  and  supplies  from 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  canning  equipment. 


Write  for  our  2 24 -page 
illustrated  catalog, show¬ 
ing  over  400  products 
used  by  the  food  indus¬ 
tries. 


M  &  S  6-POCKET  FILLER 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product.  Handles 
the  most  difficult  can-fllling  jobs.  Continuous 
and  automatic.  Fills  up  to  125  cans  per  minute. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  No  spill,  drip  or 
waste.  Unless  can  is  properly  placed  to  receive 
it,  product  cannot  flow.  Other  Fillers  up  to  200 
cans  per  minute. 


A-B  COOKER  AND  COOLER 


The  “One  Man  Cook  Room”  for  evaporated  or  condensed  milk,  meat  products, 
com,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  fruit  and  other  foods.  Cans  processed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  closing,  all  given  same  length  of  cook  at  constant  temperature,  then 
cooled  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Result:  a  high-grade,  perfectly  sterilized,  xmi- 
form  product. 


Information  on  any  canning  subject  gladly  furnished  by  our  experts.  No  obligations.  d-400-t 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

HOOPESTON  (SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION)  ILLINOIS 
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EDITORIALS 


A  COSTLY  ERROR— It  is  not  much  wonder  the 
canning  industry  is  in  the  doldrums,  sad  and 
depressed,  and  that  the  wholesalers  and 
retailers  feel  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  it.  In  too 
many  instances  the  industry  itself  is  to  blame  for  the 
low-down-feeling.  “The  Cannery  Blues,”  that  dis¬ 
mally  black  spiritual  “there’s  too  much  of  everything,” 
has  been  sung  far  and  wide  by  the  canners  themselves ; 
and  of  course  the  buyers  like  it,  because  it  assures 
them  easy  pickings  in  the  matter  of  lower,  and  lower 
prices.  Most  of  this  feeling  undoubtedly  comes  from 
the  absence  of  future  sales  last  year,  and  with  those 
canners  who  felt  they  could  hold  their  goods,  rather 
than  sell  at  or  below  cost,  the  solid  row  on  row  of 
neatly  cased  canned  foods  standing  in  their  warehouses 
may  have  made  them  feel  that  the  whole  world  is  full 
of  canned  foods,  and  that  nobody  has  sold  anything! 
Remember  Strickland  Gillilan’s  best-illustration-of-a- 
pessimist  story,  told  at  the  Chicago  Convention;  the 
sleeping  drunk  whose  mustache  was  smeared  with 
Limberger  cheese  by  a  prankster,  and  who,  when  he 
began  to  awake,  roared  that  the  whole  world  stinks? 
Moral:  it  was  just  under  his  own  nose. 

Recently  they  have  even  taken  to  spreading  the 
doleful  story  in  mimeographed  letters  that  all  buyers 
and  brokers  and  traders  may  know.  But  why  make  the 
story  worse  than  it  is?  Notice  this,  just  in,  where  it 
says  that  75%  of  the  packs  are  yet  in  canners’  hands. 
Read  it: 

THE  WEBSTER  CANNER 

Webster,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1939. 

An  unbiased  analysis  of  the  Canned  Food  Market  shows 
a  somewhat  startling  situation. 

The  retail  consumption  of  Canned  Food  has  increased 
approximately  10  per  cent.  Distributors,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail  have  confined  their  operations  to  a  “Hand  to 
Mouth”  basis,  leaving  about  75  per  cent  of  the  available 
supply  in  Canner’s  hands,  most  of  whom  are  anxious  to 
clean  house  and  in  many  instances  will  sell  at  less  than  cost. 

When  we  consider  that  there  will  be  from  four  to  six 
months  before  another  year’s  supply  will  be  available,  the 
question  will  naturally  arise,  will  there  be  enough  at  hand 
to  supply  the  demand? 

The  present  unsatisfactory  situation  will  offer  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  Canners  to  make  a  normal  pack,  many 
will  be  unable  to  operate.  On  the  other  hand,  people  will 
continue  to  eat  Canned  Food. 

Nature  has  also  taken  a  hand  in  reducing  the  prospective 
pack,  weather  conditions  are  very  poor,  there  has  been  too 
much  rain  and  farmers  are  unable  to  work  in  the  field.  The 
season  will  be  late  and  canning  operations  will  be  propor¬ 
tionally  short. 

At  present,  the  Broker  can  best  serve  the  buyer  by 
enlightening  him  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs,  telling  him 
to  buy  now  when  goods  are  available  at  less  than  cost  so 


that  he  will  be  protected  when  stocks  are  low  and  prices  are 
comparatively  higher. 

Do  not  forget  that  when  prices  have  reached  the  bottom, 
they  can  move  only  one  way  and  that  is  UP  and  once  they 
start  up,  in  a  situation  such  as  we  have  today,  the  move¬ 
ment  is  rapid. 

Webster  Canning  &  Preserving  Co.,  Inc. 

As  A1  used  to  say :  let’s  look  at  the  record.  You  have 
your  ’39  Almanac  in  front  of  you,  and  the  job  will, 
therefore,  be  easy.  And  many  of  you  have  the  April 
1st  reports  of  the  N.  C.  A.  (Carlos  Campbell)  giving 
the  stocks  on  hand  as  of  April  1st.  Taking  the  ’38 
packs  and  deducting  the  amount  of  goods  on  hand 
April  1st,  will  certainly  give  us  the  percentage  of 
holdings,  which  the  above  letter  places  at  75.  But  you 
may  say  that  there  were  carry-overs  to  be  added  to 
those  packs,  and  that  is  true,  but  the  stocks  on  hand 
April  1st  are  complete,  including  any  and  all  carry¬ 
overs,  and  therefore  the  percentage  of  carry-over 
would  be  lower,  not  greater,  on  that  account.  We  mean 
by  that,  that  if  you  add  25  per  cent  to  the  year’s  pack 
as  a  carry-over,  then  the  April  1st  stocks  on  hand 
figures  must  be  made  25  per  cent  less  than  those  we 
give  you  here,  as  computed  against  the  packs  only. 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 

All  sizes  of  cans 

1938  Pack  April  1st  C.O.  %  Left 


Green  Beans — Green .  8,596,016 

Green  Beans — Wax .  1,735,659 


Total  .  10,331,675  3,534,947  30 

Beets .  2,740,107  1,414,385  50 

Corn  .  20,846,842  12,676,255  60 

Peas  .  25,430,315  10,433,812  40 

Tomatoes  .  20,252,967  5,952,983  30 


If  we  have  sinned  in  the  last  column  above  it  is  on 
the  side  of  overage,  not  less,  but  you  will  find  these 
figures  average  less  than  41  per  cent  and  not  75 
per  cent. 

If  we  were  anxious  to  paint  the  picture  in  a  more 
roseat  tint  we  would  include  fruits  and  fish  and  some 
other  products  on  which  statistics  are  furnished  and 
we  might  be  able  to  get  that  average  down  to  25 
per  cent  or  less. 

As  of  April  1st  that  is  not  a  dismal  showing.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  market  remains  to  be  supplied  for  April,  May, 
June,  July  and  even  August  on  some  items,  and  so 
the  above  writer’s  remark,  despite  his  grievous  error 
in  percentages,  is  true :  “Will  there  be  enough  on  hand 
to  supply  the  demand?” 

We  have  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  our  esteemed  con¬ 
temporaries  who  for  months  have  been  singing  the 
song  of  depression  and  demoralization  —  unless  the 
new  acreages  and  packs  are  cut  drastically ;  and 
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we  can  foresee  that  our  statement  above  will  be 
roundly  “roasted”  in  some  quarters  for  endangering 
that  design.  But  such  tactics  are  childish  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  men.  Never  be  afraid  of  the  truth.  The 
worst  things  are  those  which  never  happen.  Old  Dame 
Nature  gave  the  surplus  yields  on  last  year’s  produc¬ 
tions,  and  she  can  cut  the  threads  of  this  year’s,  and 
it  begins  to  look  like  she  might.  She  gave  you  won¬ 
derful  quality  last  year,  the  greatest  vintage  year  the 
industry  has  ever  seen,  and  that  quality  is  multiplying 
friends  for  canned  foods  by  the  millions.  It  was  not 
her  fault  that  you  did  not  reap  the  reward  of  quality¬ 
packing  :  you  did  not  demand  it,  and  so,  of  course,  you 
did  not  get  it.  Blame  yourself  for  muffing  Nature’s 
great  gift. 

THE  GREAT  BATTLE — We  have  steadfastly  re¬ 
frained  from  indulging  in  the  raging  discussion  over 
the  Wage  and  Hour  law.  The  industry  has  worked 
itself  up  into  a  fine  fease  of  unrest,  as  it  has  been  shot 
at  by  speakers  in  every  meeting  of  canners,  and  by 
mail  and  by  newspapers.  The  net  result  is  that  you 
have  been  made  very  unhappy,  and  at  this  point  it 
looks  as  if  nothing  worth  while  has  been  accomplished. 

But  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  we  have  been  left  mentally  blank,  utterly 
unable  to  grasp  any  sense,  rhyme  or  reason  for  the 
insertion  of  “the  area  of  production”  regulation  into 
this  or  any  other  law.  We  have  regarded  it  as  just 
another  of  those  “jokers”  put  into  this  law  by  some 
politician  who  aimed  to  particularly  help  the  coopera¬ 
tives  of  his  district,  and  that  when  exposed  sane  men 
in  Congress  would  throw  it  out — as  it  ought  to  be. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  has  occured,  and  this  monkey 
wrench  remains  in  the  machinery  preventing  it  from 
operating.  It  is  the  most  astounding  thing  we  can 
recall,  especially  in  relation  to  Government  laws. 
Unless  we  have  gone  “nertz,”  if  they  continue  this  in 
the  law  any  sane  court  will  throw  it  out. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  canners  ought  to 
be  exempted  under  this  law,  in  the  saving  of  the 
season’s  crops.  Under  N.R.A.  they  were  drastic  to  a 
degree  that  many  considered  extreme,  yet  the  N.R.A. 
realizing  that  Nature  knows  no  hour  restrictions,  and 
that  the  canners  must  take  the  crops  when  and  as 
ready,  exempted  them  from  restrictions.  These  are 
the  same  canners,  handling  the  same  crops  under  the 
same  demands  of  Nature,  why  are  they  not  equally 
entitled  to  exemption  now  as  they  were  then  ? 

But  that  only  some  canners,  evidently  the  coopera¬ 
tives  or  the  Government  operated  canneries,  should 
be  exempted  and  the  others  —  the  great  commercial 
canners — not,  is  class  legislation  of  the  worst  type. 
What’s  the  matter  with  the  growers,  everywhere,  that 
they  have  not  swooped  down  on  their  Representatives 
and  demanded  this  redress  for  the  great  commercial 
canning  industry,  their  greatest  and  best  cash  market? 
Unless  these  growers  want  half  of  their  crops  to  rot 
in  the  fields  they  must  take  off  all  restrictions  on  hours, 
during  the  canning  of  perishable  crops.  The  labor 
interests  that  are  demanding  that  the  canners  be  not 
exempted  are  again  short-sighted,  and  hurting  their 
own  cause,  and  their  own  members. 


The  great  good  that  this  Wage  and  Hour  law  can 
perform  is  to  equalize  wages  and  workhours  every¬ 
where;  bringing  every  member  of  an  industry  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  with  no  exceptions  any¬ 
where,  and  provided  they  rigorously  enforce  the  regu¬ 
lations.  Competition  then  would  be  on  a  fair  basis. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  high  wages.  Low  wages  mean 
poverty,  poor  business,  demoralization  and  depressions. 
We  Americans  have  been  sadly  lacking  in  the  proper 
consideration  of  this  wage  question ;  in  fact  that  over¬ 
sight  represents  the  economic  crime  of  the  nation.  We 
have  bent  all  our  energies  on  increased  production,  at 
reduced  cost,  and  never  given  one  moment’s  thought 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  great  masses  have  enough 
money  to  buy  the  product  of  our  efforts.  When  our 
outputs  have  piled  up  in  our  warehouses  because  they 
were  not  being  bought  regularly  or  heavily  enough, 
we  have  rushed  to  the  Government  to  open  export 
markets,  despite  the  fact  that  half  of  our  population 
are  in  want,  if  not  on  relief  from  Government  or  char¬ 
itable  organizations. 

Such  short  sightedness  is  not  a  compliment  to  our 
good  business  men.  Henry  Ford,  the  best  business  man 
and  the  best  salesman  in  the  country,  saw  this,  and 
enraged  the  whole  country,  years  ago,  by  upping  his 
basic  wage  to  $5  per  day,  so  that  his  workers,  at  least, 
might  have  the  money  to  buy  his  cars.  But  one  man 
or  firm,  be  it  as  large  as  you  please,  cannot  produce 
this  result  for  the  country ;  it  needs  the  cooperation  of 
all.  And  if  all  cooperate  then  there  is  no  hardship  on 
anyone,  and  competition  moves  along  smooth  paths. 

Men  who  say  that  they  cannot  make  money  at  the 
high  wage  rate  set  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  law,  do  not 
think  of  what  they  are  saying.  What  they  really  mean 
is  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  money,  paying 
such  wages,  if  others  pay  much  lower  wages.  But  if 
everyone  in  the  industry  had  to  pay  equal  wages  there 
would  be  no  handicap  on  anyone — and  they  would  be 
providing  their  greatest  number  of  consumers  of 
canned  foods — the  working  class — with  enough  money 
to  buy  more  canned  foods,  and  at  better  prices.  This 
has  got  to  come,  not  from  a  humanitarian,  altruistic  or 
any  other  cause,  but  purely  from  a  basis  of  good, 
sensible  business.  We  cannot  have  prosperity  with  60 
per  cent  of  our  consumers  forced  to  live  on  from  $1,000 
to  $1,200  or  less  per  year.  This  is  not  a  money  ques¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  a  business  question,  and  it  is  about  time  our 
great  business  men  woke  up  to  the  fact. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MAY  1,  1939 — Public  hearing  for  basis  of  establishing  standards 
of  identity  for  cream,  whipping  cream,  evaporated  milk,  dried 
skim  milk  and  sweetened  condensed  milk.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  8-9,  1939 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Mid-year  meeting.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

MAY  8-10,  1939 — American  Spice  Trade  Association,  Thirty- 
third  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 

MAY  18-19,  1939 — National  Canners  Association  Board  of 
Directors  Meeting,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JUNE  4-6,  1939 — Michigan  Canners’  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  18-22,  1939 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Annual  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Salt  In  Tomatoes  And  Tomato  Products 

by  LeROY  STRASBURGER 

Director  Technical  Service  Department 
National  Can  Corporation 


SALT  is  one  of  the  most  useful  minerals  that  nature 
has  given  to  man.  By  measuring  the  average 
amount  of  salt  that  is  carried  into  the  sea  annually, 
geologists  have  been  able  to  estimate  the  age  of  the 
world.  According  to  their  calculations,  this  world  of 
ours  is  about  one  hundred  million  years  old.  Each 
gallon  of  sea  water  contains  approximately  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  of  salt.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  entire 
ocean  area  of  the  world  dried  up  that  salt  deposit 
which  was  left  would  occupy  four  and  one-half  million 
cubic  miles.  Such  a  salt  bed  would  cover  the  entire 
United  States  to  a  depth  of  one  and  one-half  miles. 

Today  the  major  part  of  the  salt  of  commerce  comes 
from  rock  salt  beds.  The  largest  and  best  known  of 
these  deposits  occur  at  Stassfurt,  Germany,  and  in  the 
United  States  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
Kansas. 

In  concentrated  solutions,  salt  has  germicidal  quali¬ 
ties.  This  property  of  salt  is  the  basis  of  many  of  our 
food  preservation  processes  for  meat,  fish,  and  certain 
vegetables.  Salt  is  used  in  preparing  brines  for  refri¬ 
geration,  in  the  making  of  dyes,  in  the  curing  of  hides, 
in  the  preparation  of  soda  and  chlorine,  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  soap,  in  the  refining  of  oil,  in  the  production 
of  ceramics,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  tex¬ 
tiles.  Salt  used  for  food  accounts  for  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  consumed. 

Although  salt  was  known  to  primitive  man,  it  did  not 
come  into  use  as  a  food  adjunct  until  the  early  days 
of  civilization.  When  man  found  that  fire  could  be 
used  for  the  cooking  of  food  as  well  as  for  imparting 
warmth  to  the  body,  a  new  era  was  opened  up  in  food 
preservation.  The  boiling  of  meat  and  vegetables  in 
water  removed  a  large  amount  of  the  natural  salt  that 
was  contained  in  these  foods.  Accordingly,  the  flavor 
was  impaired  and  in  searching  for  a  method  to  improve 
his  food,  one  of  our  predecessors,  experimenting  in  the 
great  open  spaces,  found  that  the  addition  of  salt  im¬ 
parted  the  desired  flavor.  This  knowledge  spread  and 
today  salt  has  become  one  of  the  necessities  demanded 
by  modern  man. 

Salt  is  used  extensively  today  in  the  production  of 
canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  products.  The  average 
amount  of  salt  contained  in  these  products  is  as 
follows : 

Tomato  juice . 0.40  to  0.88% 

Tomato  puree . 0.50  to  1.0  % 

Tomato  catsup. . 1.40  to  5.10% 

Canned  tomatoes . 0.10  to  0.65% 

The  amounts  of  salt  used  in  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products  are  present  in  quantities  that  are  too  small 

*  Before  the  Spring  Meeting  Indiana  Canners,  Indianapolis,  April  20th,  1939. 


to  exert  any  preservative  action.  Its  use,  here  is 
solely  for  flavor  enhancement.  The  addition  of  salt  to 
any  tomato  product  must  be  carried  out  judiciously. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  catsup  and  chili  sauce 
where  the  amount  of  salt  added  will  influence  the 
amount  of  sugar  that  is  necessary  to  secure  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  balanced  flavor.  A  number  of  analyses 
of  catsup  and  chili  sauce  made  in  our  laboratories  show 
a  minimum  sugar-salt  ratio  of  3.7  to  1,  a  miximum 
sugar-salt  ratio  of  11  to  1,  and  an  average  of  6.8  to  1. 

We  have  no  definite  knowledge  when  salt  was  first 
used  in  canned  tomatoes.  According  to  the  literature, 
however,  tomatoes  were  first  packed  in  tin  containers 
by  Harrison  Crosby  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania  in  1847. 
He  stewed  the  tomatoes,  placed  them  in  small  tin  buc¬ 
kets  (similar  to  those  used  by  children  at  the  seashore) 
and  soldered  a  tin  cover  over  the  bucket.  Inasmuch  as 
salt  has  always  been  added  to  stewed  tomatoes,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  salt  was  used  in  this  initial  pack. 

Salt  definitely  improves  the  flavor  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  is  now  used 
by  most  of  the  packers  of  extra  standard  and  fancy 
tomatoes  in  Indiana. 

Several  years  ago,  our  attention  was  directed  to  the 
effect  of  salt  on  the  solidity  and  appearance  of  canned 
tomatoes  by  several  packers.  They  were  using  raw 
stock  of  good  quality,  carefully  scalding,  peeling,  and 
packing  the  tomatoes  and  using  a  minimum  process 
followed  by  adequate  cooling.  Tomatoes  that  were 
canned  with  added  salt  were  soft,  mushy,  and  lacking 
in  solidity.  When  salt  was  not  used  the  fruit  was  firm 
and  the  solidity  considerably  improved. 

We  felt  that  this  merited  investigation  and  ran  a 
series  of  experiments  in  1937  to  determine  whether  salt 
was  responsible  for  the  apparent  breakdown  in  canned 
tomatoes.  When  the  sample  packs  of  1937  were  cut 
and  examined  there  was  no  question  in  our  mind  as  to 
the  effect  of  salt.  It  was  apparent  that  there  was  a 
definite  breakdown,  the  extent  of  which  was  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  amount  of  salt  that  was  added. 

Many  buyers  specify  that  salt  be  added  to  the  canned 
tomatoes  which  they  purchase.  Accordingly,  we  laid 
out  a  program  of  experimental  work  for  1938,  hoping 
that  sufficient  data  would  be  obtained  to  assist  the 
packers  of  tomatoes  in  their  1939  packs.  In  this  work 
an  endeavor  was  made  to  see  how  little  salt  could  be 
added  to  obtain  a  desirable  flavor  yet  which  would 
retain  the  maximum  solidity  of  the  fruit. 

One  series  of  samples  were  packed  in  Baltimore  and 
the  other  at  the  plant  of  the  Caar  Canning  Company,  at 
Redkey,  Indiana.  The  tomatoes  were  selected  for 
color  and  texture  and  lots  packed  as  follows : 
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Baltimore. 

Lot  1  contained  no  salt  (control) 

Lot  2  contained  15  ^’ains  of  salt 
Lot  3  contained  20  grains  of  salt 
Lot  4  contained  25  grains  of  salt 
Lot  5  contained  35  grains  of  salt 
Lot  6  contained  40  grains  of  salt 
Lot  7  contained  50  grains  of  salt 
Lot  8  contained  75  grains  of  sugar 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  sugar  on  solidity  had 
been  raised  and  one  experimental  lot  using  cane  sugar 
was  included  in  this  series. 

Redkey 

Lot  1  contained  no  salt  (control) 

Lot  2  contained  20  grains  of  salt 
Lot  3  contained  40  grains  of  salt 

These  three  lots  of  canned  tomatoes  were  shipped 
to  our  laboratory  via  railway  express  for  subsequent 
examination. 

In  these  packs,  the  tomatoes  were  carefully  weighed 
into  each  can,  the  can  was  numbered  and  the  put-in 
weight  of  tomato  meat  recorded.  Juice  was  then  added 
to  fill  the  cans,  they  were  exhausted  for  approximately 
2  minutes,  the  cans  sealed,  and  processed  for  45 
minutes  in  boiling  water.  Following  this  the  cans  were 
rapidly  water  cooled. 

After  several  months  standing,  the  cans  were 
opened,  the  tomatoes  were  drained  for  2  minutes  on  a 
screen  containing  2  meshes  to  the  inch  and  the  weight 
of  drained  solids  recorded.  The  loss  of  solidity  was 
calculated  on  a  percentage  basis.  The  percentage  loss 
of  solids  in  the  control  samples  is  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  called  the  processing  loss.  In  the  samples 
which  were  packed  in  Baltimore,  this  averaged  13.54 
per  cent.  The  loss  in  percentage  draind  weight  of  the 
samples  containing  salt  over  the  control  samples  can 
be  attributed  to  the  salt  effect.  The  resultant  losses 
expressed  as  percentage  of  input  are  as  follows : 


Aver.  Loss 

Aver.  Loss 

Due  to  Salt 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Control  . . . 

. 13.54 

0 

15  grains . 

. 15.87 

2.33 

20  grains . 

. 17.42 

3.88 

25  grains..... . 

. 18.24 

4.70 

35  grains . 

. 18.50 

4.96 

40  grains . 

. 18.89 

5.35 

50  grains . 

. 25.90 

12.36 

75  grains  of  sugar . 

. 16.90 

3.36 

In  the  tomatoes  which  were  packed  at  Red  Key,  the 

loss  in  solidity  was  due  to  processing  and  transporta- 

tion.  This  amounted  to  25.92 

per  cent. 

The  excess 

loss  attributed  to  the  addition 

of  salt  is 

as  follows: 

Aver.  Loss 

Aver.  Loss 

Due  to  Salt 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Control  . 

. 25.39 

0 

20  grains . 

. 28.15 

2.76 

40  grains . 

. 30.40 

5.01 

These  are  comparable  to  the  results 

obtained  in 

Baltimore.  The  actual  loss  in 

drained  weight  due  to 

salt  may  not  be  considered  of  great  moment  by  some 
packers.  There  will  probably  be  an  increase  in  required 


drained  weight  in  canned  tomatoes  under  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938.  In  addition  many 
purchasers  of  No.  10  tomatoes  are  specifying  a  mini¬ 
mum  drained  weight  of  72  ounces.  Accordingly,  any¬ 
thing  that  contributes  to-  loss  of  solidity  becomes 
increasingly  important. 

The  experimental  packs  were  graded  for  flavor. 
When  less  than  25  grains  of  salt  was  used  in  a  No.  2 
can,  but  little  improvement  in  flavor  could  be  noted. 
This  amount  of  salt  is  about  the  minimum  that  can  be 
recommended. 

We  find  that  a  number  of  packers  use  bulk  salt  in  the 
canning  of  tomatoes.  One  level  tablespoon  of  sstlt 
weighs  approximately  120  grains. 

The  amount  of  salt  recommended  for  No.  2,  No.  2V2, 
and  No.  10  cans  based  on  our  1938  work  is  as  follows: 

No.  2  cans .  25  grains 

No.  21/2  cans .  35  grains 

No.  10  cans . 130  grains 

The  actual  reason  for  the  softening  of  the  tomato 
tissue  and  the  liberation  of  juice,  resulting  in  lower 
drained  weights,  may  be  due  to  one  or  to  a  combination 
of  several  causes.  In  1877,  a  botanist  by  the  name  of 
Pfeffer  observed  that  when  salts  were  added  to  fruits 
that  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  the  water  portions  of  the 
fruit  and  an  increase  of  juice  production.  This  is  due 
to  a  phenomena  known  as  osmosis.  Whenever  sugar 
or  syrup  is  placed  in  contact  with  fruit  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  fruit  juices  to  pass  from  the  cells  into 
the  syrup  until  the  sugar  content  of  the  fruit  and  the 
syrup  reach  equilibrium.  A  similar  action  probably 
takes  place  in  part  when  salt  is  added  to  canned  toma¬ 
toes.  The  salt  first  dissolves  in  tomato  juice  that  is 
normally  present  in  the  pack.  During  processing  and 
cooling,  there  is  a  further  dilution  of  the  salt  solution 
by  the  liberation  of  juice  from  the  cells  of  the  tomato. 
Salt  is  also  known  to  cause  changes  in  pectic  sub¬ 
stances.  Inasmuch  as  pectin  is  the  cementing  agent 
of  the  tomato  cells,  any  changes  in  its  chemical  com¬ 
position  may  be  reflected  in  the  final  condition  of  the 
fruit. 

Kertesz  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  recently  shown  that  the  addition  of  calcium 
salts  improve  the  solidity  of  canned  tomatoes.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  suggested  that  the  addition  of  salt 
may  cause  a  removal  of  the  calcium  that  is  normally 
present  in  the  plant  tissues  causing  cellular  breakdown. 

It  is  well  known  among  organic  chemists  that  cal¬ 
cium  reacts  with  pectin  to  form  insoluble  compounds. 
This  probably  explains  the  effect  which  Kertesz 
reports.  In  his  experimental  work  of  1938  he  found 
that  when  0.02  per  cent  of  calcium  was  added  to  canned 
tomatoes,  that  a  definite  improvement  was  noted.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  approximately  10  grains  of 
crystalline  calcium  chloride  per  No.  2  can.  It  is  our 
intention  to  amplify  this  work  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  and  we  hope  to  have  further  data  to  report  before 
‘this  time  next  year. 

• 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods 
Exchange  held  April  27th,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Wm.  E.  Lamble,  Southern  Packing  Company,  President;  C. 
Burnet  Torsch,  Torsch  Canning  Company,  Vice-President;  E. 
Elmer  Langrall,  J.  Langrall  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Treasurer  and  Harry 
Imwold,  W.  F.  Assau  Canning  Company,  Secretary. 


The  chances  are  this  girl  knows  what  golden 
bantam  corn  tastes  like,  thanks  to  the  tin  can. 
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Tomatoes  For  Manufacture 

By  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Intended  Acreage 

(Truck  Crops  for  Comercial  Manufacture)  1939  ivith  Comparisons 


Washington,  D.  C.,  April  24,  1939. 

Reports  received  from  canners  and  manufacturers 
of  tomato  products  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  indicate  a  reduction  of  13.5  per  cent 
from  1938  in  the  acreage  of  tomatoes  they  intend  to 
contract  or  plant  this  year.  In  an  analysis  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation,  however,  the  Bureau  points  out  that 
allowing  for  average  abandonment  of  plantings,  and 
average  yields  per  acre,  this  reduction  in  acreage  would 
result  in  the  production  of  around  1,375,000  tons  of 
tomatoes  which  is  the  smallest  since  1933  and  slightly 
below  the  average  production  for  the  10-year  (1928-37) 
period  of  1,458,610  tons. 

If  these  early  season  plans  are  carried  out,  the  1939 
plantings  in  the  United  States  will  total  353,290  acres 
compared  with  408,360  acres  planted  in  1938  and  aver¬ 
age  annual  plantings  of  397,760  acres  for  the  preceding 
8-year  (1930-37)  period.  This  report  is  not  an  estimate 
of  actual  plantings,  but  is  an  interpretation  of  plans  of 
tomato  canners  and  processors  as  reported  to  the 
Bureau  early  in  April. 

Abandonment  of  planted  acreage  because  of  unfavor¬ 
able  growing  conditions  has  averaged  about  6  per  cent 
annually  for  the  past  nine  years,  1930-1938.  If  this 
average  loss  of  planted  acreage  is  assumed  for  1939, 
a  planting  of  353,290  acres  will  result  in  about  332,100 
acres  for  harvest. 

The  10-year  (1929-38)  average  yield  of  tomatoes  for 
manufacture  is  4.14  tons  per  acre.  If  yields  in  line 
with  this  average  are  obtained  in  1939,  the  332,100 
acres  indicated  for  harvest  would  produce  about  1,375,- 
000  tons  of  tomatoes  for  canning  and  the  manufacture 
of  tomato  products. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  canned  and  bottled 
tomato  products  other  than  canned  tomatoes,  tomato 
juice  and  pulp,  for  which  no  current  pack  and  stocks 
data  are  available,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  accurate 
forecast  of  the  pack  of  canned  tomatoes,  juice  and 
pulp  from  a  given  crop.  The  1938  packs  of  these  three 
items  were  relatively  small,  tomatoes  and  juice  being 
the  lowest  in  4  years  and  pulp  the  lowest  in  6  years. 
Combined,  the  1938  packs  were  36.0  million  standard 
cases  of  24  No.  2  cans,  the  lightest  since  1934  when 
they  totalled  31.8  million.  The  combined  1935  packs 
were  42.3  million;  1936,  44.9  and  1937,  46.8  million 
standard  cases. 


Stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  as  of  April  1,  totaled 
approximately  8  million  standard  cases,  or  slightly  less 
than  a  year  earlier.  If  the  movement  from  April  1,  to 
the  end  of  the  marketing  season  is  about  the  same  as 
during  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  the  carry¬ 
over  as  of  August  1,  would  total  about  4  million 
cases  or  about  the  same  as  in  1938.  Although  only 
fragmentary  information  is  available  concerning  the 
total  supply  and  disposition  of  tomato  juice  for  1938- 
39,  it  appears  that  the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the 
season  will  be  only  nominal  in  contrast  to  a  relatively 
large  carry-over  last  season.  Thus  it  is  likely  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  tomato  crop  will  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  juice  in  1939  than  was  the  case  in 
1938.  This  factor  will  tend  to  reduce  the  pack  of 
canned  tomatoes. 

On  this  basis,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  total 
supply  of  canned  tomatoes  available  for  the  1939-40 
season  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  annual  dis¬ 
appearance  of  any  of  the  last  several  years.  , 

INTENDED  ACREAGE  1939  WITH  COMPARISONS 


PLANTED  ACREAGE  INTENDED  in  1939 


STATE 

1938-  As  percent 

Acres 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Revised 

of  1938 

indicated 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

Acres 

New  York . 

19,400 

19,800 

20,800 

18,800  5 

New  Jersey . 

34,700 

36,000 

37,000 

36,700 

92.3 

66,300 

Pennsylvania  . 

12,000 

14,000 

16,.500 

17,300  J 

Ohio  . 

18,000 

18,000 

24,000 

24,900  -5 

Indiana  . 

100,300 

96,700 

82,600 

74,000 

Illinois  . 

15,300 

13,700 

9,800 

9,300 

Michigan  . 

4,000 

4,800 

6,700 

6,200 

Iowa  . 

8,200 

6,400 

5,200 

5,700 

Missouri  . 

27,600 

18,800 

17,100 

16,200 

Delaware  . 

14,400 

13,000 

13,000 

9,600  5 

Maryland  . 

65,200 

.56,100 

62,100 

66,500  y 

81.8 

72,100 

Virginia  . ; . 

27,700 

17,700 

26,800 

22,000  J 

Kentucky  . 

9,500 

6,300 

4,500 

4,500 

1 

Tennessee  . 

13,000 

13,000 

9,900 

8,900 

1 

50.5 

16,500 

Arkansas  . 

31,500 

23,000 

17,900 

19,300 

1 

Colorado  . 

3,420 

3,900 

4,800 

3,900 

1 

Utah  . 

6,900 

6,800 

6,800 

5,200 

L 

110.0 

61,140 

California  . 

% 

69,6.50 

81,470 

83,030 

46,480  J 

Other  States' . 

29,380 

27,630 

24,670 

23,880 

82.7 

19,750 

TOTAL  ALL  STATES.. 

510,160 

477,100 

473,200 

408,360 

86.5 

353,290 

’  “Other  States”  include:  Connecticut,  Florida,  G^rgria,  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 
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DOUBLE  PROFIT 


Trials  of  this  seed  were  grown  and 
packed  during  the  past  season  by 
a  number  of  important  packers. 
They  reported; — 


WOODRUFF’S 
HEAVY  PACK  SPINACH 


1.  Exceptionally  heavy  yield  4.  Large  plant  with  large  leaves  6.  Smooth  or  round-seeded 

2.  Slowness  in  bolting  to  seed  5.  No  thick,  woody  midrib  to  spoil  7.  Fine  for  either  Freezing 

3.  Extra  dark  green  color  your  pack  or  canning 

This  means  you  profit  two  ways:  (1)  Greatest  yield  per  seed  dollar.  (2)  Superior  spinach  plants.  Send  for  sample  and  make 
your  own  trial.  Several  very  large  packers  of  Frozen  Spinach  now  use  Woodruff's  FHeavy  Pack  exclusively.  A  trial  shows  why. 


Free  Trial  Sample — No  obligation 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  a  SONS,  INC. . 

Dept.  T.  5,  Milford,  Conn. 

Without  charge  or  obligation  send  me  a 
trial  sample  of  Woodruff's  Heavy  Pack 
Spinach. 


&  sons  me 

MILFORD,  CONN 


RANCHES :  TOLEDaO.-ATLANTA,GA.- SACRAM ENTO,CALIF.-M ERCEDE5JEXA5 


Hamachek  Pea  Hulling  Equipment 


entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds  and  Galvanized 
Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  hean 
pack — and  your  profits? 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

iimif  in  t  lu  rrs  of  Vtnt'r.s,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Cham  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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RECORD  ATTENDANCE  AT  PENNSYLVANIA 
SPRING  MEETING 

ESPITE  wet  grounds,  it  took  a  second  day  for  the 
play-off  to  decide  the  winner  of  the  first  annual 
Pennsylvania  Canners  Golf  Tournament,  held  in 
connection  with  the  Association’s  Spring  Meeting  at 
State  College,  Pennsylvania,  on  April  19th  and  20th. 
Guy  “Continental”  Bollinger  emerged  victor  over  Wal¬ 
ter  “F.  H.  Woodruff”  Silkworth  and  was  awarded  a 
beautiful  Silver  Loving  Cup.  The  Silver  Pitcher  award 
for  the  Millionaire’s  Tournament  to  the  player  having 
the  most  “stage”  money  at  the  end  of  the  match  was 
won  by  Carl  Colombi  of  the  Chef  Boiardi  Products 
Company,  Milton,  Pennsylvania.  Winners  of  golf 
jackets  were:  T.  Stran  Summers,  Chas.  G.  Summers, 
Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania;  Harry  Stans- 
bury,  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore ;  Ed  Woelper, 
National  Can  Corporation,  Baltimore,  and  Tom  Holder, 
American  Can  Company,  Rochester.  Low  man  in  each 
foursome  received  a  golf  ball  as  his  prize.  Because 
of  the  extensive  interest  in  the  affair,  a  repetition 
seems  assured  for  Spring  Meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  hereafter.  The  largest  crowd  ever  to  attend  a 
Spring  Meeting  was  on  hand  to  take  part  in  the  play 
and  to  hear  the  splendid  program  arranged  by  the 
Penn  State  Crop  Experts.  The  following  speakers 
were  heard  and  their  instructions  proved  very  valuable 
to  canners  of  the  State :  Jesse  M.  Huffington — Growing 
peas,  beans  and  sweet  corn  for  the  canners;  Walter  B. 
Nissley — Variety  trials  of  canning  peas,  corn,  beans 
and  tomatoes  conducted  in  Pennsylvania  during  1938; 
Warren  B.  Mack — Experiments  on  tomato  plants  and 
planting  methods  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  in 
1938;  Maurice  Siegel,  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Balti¬ 
more — What  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  ex¬ 
pects  of  canners  under  the  new  Act ;  J.  M.  Huffington — 
Growing  quality  tomatoes  for  the  canner ;  R.  S.  Kirby 
— What  is  new  in  canning  crop  disease  control,  and  J. 
0.  Peppers — What  is  new  in  canning  crop  insect 
control. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Allied  Industries,  headed  by  The  Get-Together 
Committee  composed  of  R.  A.  Sindall,  Chairman ; 
James  F.  Cole,  Treasurer ;  H.  O.  Berryman,  Secretary ; 
Leonard  D.  Jenkins  and  Henry  Doeller,  Jr.,  all  in  at¬ 
tendance  were  tendered  a  banquet  which  proved  a  very 
enjoyable  occasion. 

FAIR  TRADE  LAW  FOR  D.  OF  C. 

ASHINGTON  —  A  bill  establishing  a  Fair 
Trade  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  House  calendar  to 
permit  public  hearings  on  the  measure.  Rep.  A.  J. 
Kennedy  (Dem.,  Md.)  its  sponsor,  said  he  could  not 
support  the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the  House  since  it 
had  been  reported  out  of  committee  without  any  public 
hearing  being  held.  Proposed  legislation  provides  that 
manufacturers  of  branded  or  trademarked  goods  could 
enter  into  agreements  with  retail  dealers  on  uniform 
prices. 


MORE  VOLUME  FOR  WHOLESALERS 

USTOMER  lists  are  now  being  checked  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  view  to  eliminating  retailers  who 
have  found  their  way  into  so-called  “direct  buy¬ 
ing  lists,”  and  their  business  will  go  to  the  wholesale 
grocer,  it  was  stated  this  week  by  Robert  F.  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America. 

Addressing  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
Wholesale  Food  Distributors  of  Ohio,  in  Columbus, 
Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  the  action  assures  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  of  a  substantial  increase  in  volume,  and  he 
urged  the  latter  to  improve  operating  efficiency  and 
service  so  as  to  properly  meet  the  needs  of  these  new 
customers. 

A  “resurgence”  for  the  wholesale  grocer  should 
result  from  changing  trends  in  food  distribution  and 
operating  procedure  intended  to  bring  the  entire  indus¬ 
try  into  “complete  compliance”  with  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  the  speaker  added. 

Charles  E.  Smith  of  Dayton,  past  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  addresed  the 
jobbers  on  current  efforts  of  the  national  group  to 
improve  the  competitive  position  of  individual  retail 
grocers.  Success  in  this  movement,  he  declared,  will 
require  the  cooperation  of  the  remainder  of  the  food 
trade  and  the  outcome  of  this  campaign  will  likewise 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  service  wholesale  grocer.  Mr.  Smith  spoke  in 
place  of  A.  E.  Graff,  president  of  the  Ohio  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  Association. 

Paul  Fishback,  secretary  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  addressed  the  jobbers,  appearing 
in  place  of  Ira  E.  Merrill,  president,  who  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  illness  from  appearing.  Mr.  Fishback 
advised  the  jobbers  to  get  back  to  first  principles  and 
adequately  fulfill  their  function  as  service  wholesalers 
to  protect  their  position  in  the  industry. 

Development  of  resale  price  contracting  in  Ohio 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Ohio  Fair  Trade  Act  has 
proven  effective  in  achieving  a  degree  of  stabilization 
in  retail  food  prices,  said  T.  J.  Conway  of  the  Fisher 
Bros.  Co. 

• 

WHOLESALERS’  INVENTORIES  DOWN 

HE  absence  of  burdensome  inventories  at  the  start 
of  the  year,  as  contrasted  with  heqvy  stocks  at  the 
beginning  of  1938,  was  cited  this  week  as  “one 
of  the  healthier  conditions  of  business”  in  the  country 
at  this  time  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Harry  Hopkins. 

Wholesale  inventories  in  the  entire  country  as  re¬ 
ported  by  1,400  firms  and  representing  some  thirty 
various  trades,  declined  some  14  per  cent  from  last 
year.  The  inventories  of  food  stores  showed  a  decline 
of  3  per  cent.  Secretary  Hopkins  stated  that  in  general 
the  greatest  inventory  declines  since  1938  were  shown 
by  trades  which  sell  the  more  durable  consumer  goods, 
while  the  smallest  declines  were  registered  by  those 
handling  non-durable  consumer  goods. 
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MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


CRCO  Smith 
Bucket  Type 

BLANCHER 


Especially  designed  for  blanching  in  fresh 
water,  thus  enhancing  the  flavor  and  color. 
Positive  blanching  time.  The  most  delicate 
products  may  be  handled  with  no  fear  of  ab¬ 
rasion.  Completely  sanitary — easily  accessible 
for  cleaning.  Uses  any  blanching  time  from 
one  to  five  minutes. 

Send  today  for  Special  Bulletin 
1-SB  and  prices. 


Cmlmffim 


Company,  Incorporated 


^iiaer 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Houae” 

BALTIMORE.  .* .  MARYLAND 
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The  Canner-Broker  Essentials 

By  ‘‘BETTER  PROFITS^* 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


SURELY  the  contributor  of  the  splendid  article  in 
April  17th  issue  was  a  smilin’  when  he  wrote: 
“Don’t  shoot  the  piano  player”.  If  I  thought  he 
was  not,  I’d  be  over  by  the  piano  with  the  ole  six  gun 
myself,  a  fannin’  the  hammer!  Seriously,  I  wish  our 
correspondent  had  opened  up  more  along  the  lines  of 
“Pity  the  Poor  Broker”,  in  a  recent  issue,  and  in  the 
same  vein  as  the  closing  paragraph  on  the  seventeenth, 
namely :  “The  answer  to  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in 
a  determination  to  sell  the  packs — ”, 

From  time  to  time  this  column  has  urged  readers 
in  the  canning  business  to  scan  their  brokerage  lists 
and  to  weed  out  those  on  it  who  were  not  earning  their 
salt  as  representatives.  Probably  canners  do,  once 
in  a  while,  wonder  what  they  will  do  about  so-and-so, 
and  this  and  that  broker,  and  then  what  do  they  do? 
Echo  answers,  nothing!  Not  until  it’s  pretty  late  to 
do  anything  effective.  You  canners  may  think  I  am 
rushing  into  print  with  a  statement  that  will  not  stand 
up  under  close  scrutiny,  but  if  you  are  honest  you 
won’t  feel  this  way  about  the  matter  for  very  long. 

Nine  out  of  ten  canners  today  have  one  or  more 
brokers  on  their  records  who  have  already  resigned 
the  account  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  Brokers 
do  just  that  sometimes,  you  know.  They  usually  start 
in  business  with  not  too  many  accounts;  they  take  on 
what  are  offered  to  them  if  they  hold  any  promise  of 
fair  remuneration  for  effort  expended,  and  in  a  few 
months  or  years  they  find  themselves  grooved  with  a 
few  accounts  that  pay  their  way  and  earn  some  frost¬ 
ing  on  the  cake  as  well.  When  this  time  comes  the 
average  broker  does  the  right  thing,  he  says  to  himself 
and  his  organization,  if  any,  “There’s  that  pickle  ac¬ 
count  I  have  had  tied  up  in  this  market  for  three  years, 

I  don’t  do  anything  with  it,  the  packer  will  probably 
get  some  one  to  work  it  a  lot  more  than  I  can.  I’ll  resign 
it  at  once.”  And  he  gets  the  letter  off  in  a  day  or  two. 

When  such  a  letter  is  received  in  the  average  can- 
ner’s  office,  what  happens?  Not  a  great  deal  to  be  sure. 
The  letter  is  quite  often  acknowledged  and  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  matter  be  allowed  by  the  broker  to  drift 
along  until  the  canner  can  talk  it  over  in  person.  So 
many  things  can  happen  in  the  canning  business — and 
they  generally  do — time  marches  on  and  from  six 
months  to  years  after  a  broker  has  resigned  an  account 
we  find  him  still  welcoming  (?)  the  visits  of  the  can¬ 
ner,  or  those  who  travel  for  him,  and  calling  on  the 
trade  with  him  in  an  effort  to  secure  some  business. 
The  canner  leaves,  the  account  is  forgotten  in  most 
cases  until  some  buyer  insists  on  placing  an  order,  or 
the  canner  gets  around  to  replacing  the  broker  who  no 
longer  wants  to  try  and  sell  enough  of  the  line  to  make 
his  efforts  partially  profitable  at  least. 


In  other  words,  far  too  large  a  percentage  of  your 
brokers  don’t  want  to  handle  your  account.  They  have 
already  resigned  it  as  far  as  possible  except  for  your 
insistence.  They  would  be  happier  than  you  can  know 
if  you  would  accept  their  resignations  and  secure  other 
brokers  or  else  quit  calling  on  the  market  at  all. 
Writers  who  pass  right  back  to  the  canners,  the 
troubles  they  attempt  to  foist  on  others,  are  right  in 
so  doing  far  too  many  times.  Our  esteemed  editor  hit 
two  nails  on  the  head  when  writing  that:  “The  blame 
(for  intolerable  conditions  in  the  merchandising  of 
canned  foods)  probably  belongs  entirely  upon  the  poor 
canner  who  has  not  sense  enough  to  select  the  right 
man  as  his  representative  in  the  first  place,  and  after¬ 
wards  lacks  entirely  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  govern 
him  or  control  his  actions”. 

Let’s  get  together  on  this  and  see  if  we  can’t  work 
out  something!  In  the  first  place,  when  a  broker 
resigns  your  account  he  has  a  very  good  reason  for 
so  doing,  probably  a  brace  of  reasons  at  least.  If  you 
fail  to  accept  his  resignation  when  it  is  tendered,  you 
fail  to  realize  the  true  motives  prompting  the  action. 
It  is  said  in  Boy  Scout  work  that  the  individual  Scout, 
or  the  troop  of  Scouts,  may  fail  but  that  the  Scout 
Movement  has  not  failed  yet.  The  statement  may  be 
applied  with  equal  force  to  the  handling  of  brokers, 
or  in  considering  the  connection  between  canner  and 
broker.  If  your  program  of  pack,  policy  and  per¬ 
formance  holds  anything  of  interest  for  your  appointed 
broker,  he’ll  stick  with  it  without  any  particular  re¬ 
turns  for  some  time,  feeling  that  eventually  you  will 
come  through  for  him  with  some  concrete  assistance 
that  will  help  you  both  make  money  in  the  end.  Mind 
you,  I  have  pointed  out  that  you  must  have  a  program 
that  holds  something  of  interest  for  him  in  the  first 
place.  Quality,  of  course,  first  of  all.  Your  policy, 
that  is,  one  that  is  fair  to  all  concerned.  Performance, 
fair  deliveries  of  the  quality  sold  in  the  spring  when 
the  orders  are  booked.  These  points  may  be  amplified 
at  length.  You  may  be  working  on  the  development 
of  a  particular  strain  of  seed  that  when  in  commercial 
production  will  win  friends  among  users.  You  may 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  particular  firms 
for  your  business,  you  may  have  learned  their  grade 
likings  and  packed  to  meet  them.  Successful  in  this 
you  have  won  the  regard  of  brokers  anxious  to  please 
and  hold  customers.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  be 
a  free  operator  anxious  to  secure  volume,  even  at  ap¬ 
parent  sacrifices  of  profit.  Such  movements  spell 
profits  to  the  broker  if  no  one  else  and  are  usually  wel¬ 
come.  Somewhere  in  this  line-up  you  have  found  your 
groove,  stick  to  it. 

Today  I  left  a  wholesale  grocer  that  was  boiling  over. 
Boiling  over  with  wrath  that  will  know  no  ending. 
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Somewhere  along  the  line  either  the  canner  occasion¬ 
ing  the  outbreak  was  at  fault  or  the  broker.  If  the 
canner  was  in  the  wrong  and  in  the  final  analysis  it 
seems  as  if  he  at  least  failed  to  correctly  analyze  the 
situation  as  presented — he  has  switched  from  a  policy 
of  long  standing  to  one  directly  opposite.  In  this  case 
he  may  as  well  get  out  of  a  profitable  market.  ITl 
outline  a  case  similar,  in  order  that  you  may  recognize 
a  like  one  if  presented  to  you.  Then  don’t  make  the 
mistake  that  was  made  in  this  case. 

For  several  years  this  canner  has  depended  on  mar¬ 
keting  a  goodly  slice  of  his  pack  to  a  distributor  who 
fairly  marketed  a  better  than  average  quality  pack  of 
corn  at  fair  prices  to  the  retail  trade.  Gradually  a 
good  trade  has  been  built  up  on  the  brand.  Retailers 
liked  to  buy  the  brand  at  around  eighty  cents  a  dozen, 
sell  it  once  in  a  while  at  not  less  than  three  cans  for  a 
quarter  and  a  little  more  often  at  two  for  nineteen, 
generally  keeping  it  at  ten  cents  a  can  and  everybody 
made  money.  The  canner  included.  For  the  last  two 
years  certain  conditions  have  held  back  the  sale  of  the 
brand  to  a  certain  extent,  but  considerable  buying  by 
the  wholesaler  has  been  done  each  year  at  the  canner’s 
list.  This  winter  the  packer  approached  his  regular 
distributor  with  an  offer  of  several  thousand  cases, 
he  said  probably  a  little  under  his  regular  grade,  at 
621/2  cents  factory  against  jobbers  stock  of  771/2  cents 
goods.  The  jobber  took  on  a  lot  at  the  price,  but  asked 
that  it  be  shipt  under  another  label  in  order  that  he 
might  protect  the  profitable  business  he  had  built  over 
the  years  for  his  dealers  under  the  regular  brand.  And, 


of  course,  so  that  he  might  eventually  move  what  he 
had  of  the  higher  priced,  better  goods.  The  goods  were 
shipped,  the  canner  evidently  still  was  not  satisfied. 
Last  week  a  deal  was  closed  whereby  he  cleaned  out  his 
warehouse  at  621/0  cents  factory.  The  buyer  trucked 
the  goods,  is  selling  them  at  65  cents  a  dozen,  thereby 
attempting  to  show  how  much  lower  he  is  than  the  old 
distributor.  The  one  handling  the  line  for  years  is 
closing  out  his  stock  at  60  cents  a  dozen! 

Who  profits?  The  broker,  of  course!  Who  loses? 
The  canner,  because  he  has  lost  a  distributor  of  years’ 
standing,  and  every  retail  grocer  who  has  ever  spent 
a  minute  in  telling  some  housewife  how  well  worth  a 
dime  were  the  goods  he  offered  her.  If  you  tell  me  the 
broker  did  the  best  he  could  I’ll  laugh  at  you !  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  canner  was  at  fault  in  not  taking  every  possi¬ 
ble  precaution  to  protect  the  distributor  who  has  built 
his  business  in  the  market.  Maybe  he  did,  but  it  seems 
to  an  innocent  bystander  that  before  making  the  deal 
he  ought  to  have  consulted  his  customer  of  several 
years’  standing,  especially  as  the  buyer  has  never  been 
loath  to  take  a  profit  and  still  give  satisfactory  volume 
to  a  canner. 

That’s  what  writers  mean  when  they  say  canners 
are  at  fault  in  many  instances  when  blaming  loss  of 
business  on  conditions,  poor  brokers,  etc.  Brokers  are 
just  about  as  good  as  canners  make  them  and  not  a 
great  sight  better.  No  one  forces  you  into  a  situation 
not  of  your  making.  If  you  start  out  protecting  buy¬ 
ers,  keep  it  up  or  lose  trade  and  brokers,  too ! 


PHILLIPS  CAIV  COMPANY 

.Jiianufacluren  of  Packers  Sanitary  Gam 


. .  Q)ivhion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

'J^acken  of  delicious  Qualiitj  Oannet) 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


INDIANA  CANNERS  HOLD  SPRING  MEETING 

T  was  a  large  and  quite  optimistic  group  that  at¬ 
tended  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Indiana  Canners 

Association,  held  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
April  20th  and  21st.  Optimistic,  for  it  was  a  concen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  that  the  industry  generally  has  realized 
the  task  to  be  done  and  has  proceeded  to  curtail  acre¬ 
age  and  to  take  steps  to  market  inventories,  so  that 
all  indications  point  to  much  improved  conditions  in 
the  canning  industry  for  the  balance  of  the  year  of 
1939  and  for  1940. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Bill  was  discussed  and  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  favoring  the  passing  of  the  Barden 
Amendment  to  the  bill.  A  movement  was  instituted  to 
bring  more  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  consumers 
within  the  State  of  Indiana  the  advantages  of  Indiana 
Canned  Foods  with  especial  emphasis  placed  upon 
tomatoes  and  to  urge  their  use. 


BEST  FOODS,  INC.,  1900  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  arranged  to  erect  a  three-story  manufacturing  plant 
at  18th  and  Bryant  Streets,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $80,000. 

• 

FOLLOWING  A  SUCCESSFUL  DRIVE  on  sauer  kraut,  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Authorities  will  back  a  drive  for  the  sale  of  Wis¬ 
consin  pickles  sponsored  by  the  Wisconsin  Pickle  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  June. 

• 

A.  w.  SHIELDS,  President  of  Pacific  American  Fisheries,  Inc., 
recently  reported  that  this  company  showed  a  net  loss  of 
$1,010,105  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  February  28th,  compared 
with  a  net  profit  of  $766,928  for  the  previous  year.  The  last 
year,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  ever  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  salmon  industry,  unfavorable  factors  including  a 
large  inventory  carryover,  depressed  prices  and  labor  difficulties. 
The  company’s  average  return  per  case  last  year  was  $4.77, 
compared  with  $5.79  the  year  before.  During  the  year  sales 
amounted  to  1,410,347  cases.  President  Shields  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  coming  year  should  prove  a  satisfactory  one, 
with  the  unfavorable  inventory  position  corrected  and  with 
salmon  commanding  a  better  price. 


AT  A  RECENT  MEETING  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Brokers  of 
San  Francisco  a  strongly  worded  resolution  was  adopted  placing 
the  organization  on  record  as  intending  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  existing  and  future  con¬ 
tracts,  and  to  seek  the  support  of  other  organizations  in  the 
industry  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  sales  contracts  so  preva¬ 
lent  of  late. 

• 

AN  ADDITIONAL  LINE  of  can  making  machinery  is  being  added 
at  the  Madison  (Wisconsin)  division  of  Crown  Can  Company, 
bringing  the  total  to  seven  complete  lines  and  steting  rumors 
that  the  Company  would  remove  from  that  city  and  perhaps  the 
state  because  of  excessive  taxation.  Application  has  been  made 
for  a  change  in  assessment  to  a  fair  average  basis  in  place  of 
peak  inventory  basis  which  would  result  in  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  taxes.  Many  other  concerns  are  faced  with  a  similar 
condition  and  are  seeking  relief. 

THE  STRIKE  of  shad  fishermen  in  the  Pittsburg,  California, 
area  has  come  to  an  end  after  a  shutdown  of  twenty-five  days 
and  canneries  are  again  in  operation.  The  season  has  three 
weeks  to  run.  A  dispute  between  unions  was  the  source  of  the 
trouble. 

• 

THE  CROSWELL  PLANT  of  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  one  of  the  largest  pea  canning  factories  in 
the  world,  will  not  be  operated  this  season,  it  is  reported. 


THE  ALASKA  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION  steamer  Chirikof  sailed 
last  week  for  Karluk  to  inaugurate  the  salmon  packing  season 
in  Southeastern  Alaska.  The  vessel,  which  had  been  picketed, 
sailed  after  the  packing  concern  had  signed  a  memorandum 
with  nine  unions  affiliated  with  the  Maritime  Federation  of  the 
Pacific.  This  agreement  raised  hope  that  operations  on  Bristol 
Bay,  where  the  choice  pack  of  red  salmon  is  made,  would  be 
resumed  this  year.  Operations  there  have  been  in  doubt,  owing 
to  the  labor  situation. 


RICHARD  DALLAM,  seventh  president  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  (1913-1914)  died  at  his  home  in  Bel  Air, 
Maryland  on  Tuesday,  April  11th. 


JOHN  OMWAKE,  for  many  years  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  United  States  Printing  and  Lithographing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  at  Cincinnati  on  Sunday,  Api-il  23rd, 
at  the  age  of  85. 

• 

DOROTHY  TRAUNG,  of  the  family  of  Traungs,  which  has  long 
lent  lustre  to  the  label  and  lithographing  business  at  San 
Francisco,  has  achieved  the  ambition  of  winning  the  Women’s 
State  Golf  Championship.  She  had  been  a  semi-finalist  four 
times  before  and  a  finalist  on  two  occasions. 

• 

MARSHALL  CANNING  COMPANY,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  will  not 
operate  their  plants  at  Marshalltown  Ackley  and  Hampton  this 
season. 

• 

F.  M.  SANDUSKY,  director  of  exhibits  for  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Iris  Estes, 
Manager  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation’s  exhibit  in 
the  Foods  and  Beverage  Building,  were  married  April  21st. 

• 

GEORGE  P.  THOMPSON,  President  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  of  New  Orleans,  and  likewise  Assistant  Vice- 
President  of  the  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  was 
a  recent  visitor  at  San  Francisco  and  the  Golden  Gate  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition,  accompanied  by  John  J.  McGoey,  another 
Assistant  Vice-President  of  the  bank. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNT  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  organized  at 
Henderson,  Texas,  with  a  capitalization  of  $12,000. 


don’t  forget  the  slogan  of  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies 
Association  “A  Can  A  Day  Will  Do  It.”  It  is  a  worthy  effort 
and  one  which  fully  justifies  your  support. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  with  American  and  Continental 
Can  Companies  coopei’ating  will  again  conduct  canning  trails 
at  Columbus  and  Barron,  Wisconsin. 


SUTTON  PACKING  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  has  been  formed  at  Lindale, 
Texas,  with  $25,000  capital  to  engage  in  the  canning  business. 
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Eliminate  THE  WEAK 
PRODUCTION  UNIT- 

IT  GOVERNS  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 
THE  ENTIRE  PRODUCTION  LINE 


Indiana  Pulpers  and 
Finishers  and  cooking 
units  with  Kook-More 
Koils  assure  a  production 
line  balanced  at  high 
production  e  f  f  i  c  e  n  c  y 
and  for  high  quality. 


^  No  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
No  production  line  has  a  higher  capacity  than  its 
lowest  capacity  unit.  No  production  line  is  more 
dependable  than  its  least  dependable  unit. 


If  you  need  greater  pulping  capacity — greater 
pulping  dependability — Indiana  Pulpers  will 
give  you  the  performance 
you  require.  If  you  re¬ 
quire  greater  cooking  ca¬ 
pacity,  install  Kook-More 
Koils.  They  are  unmatched 
for  evaporating  speed  and 
time-saving  features.  If 


you  want  greater  efficiency  and  higher  production  in  your  juice  de¬ 
partment,  learn  what  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  Equipment  and  Indiana 
Extractors  will  do  for  you.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  increases  volume 


and  increases  yield.  It  saves  product,  saves  time.  With  higher  ca¬ 


pacity,  it  assures  higher  quality.  It  reduces  production  costs  and  paves 
the  way  for  greater  and  easier  profits. 


Let  us  suggest  a  solution  to  any  production  problem  you  would  like  to 
solve.  Ask  for  copy  of  an  interesting  new  issue  of  Canning  Efficiency 
News.  No  obligation. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

^'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant"  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


SAVE 
MONEY 


YOURSELF  SOME 


ON 


LABELING  and  BOXING  COSTS 


use  KYLER  MACHINES 

for  speed,  neatness  and  trouble-free  operation. 


Ready  for  immediate  shipment 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


MODERN  / 
DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


PROTECT 

Against  Fruit  and  vegetable 
juices  and  acids. 

use 

GLOBE  KANRYTEX 
CONVEYOR  BELTING 

The  belt  that  lasts  longer  -  its  tough  treatment  resists 
the  juices  and  acids  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  belt  that  is  easy  to  keep  clean  -  it  may  be  wash¬ 
ed  with  hot  water  or  live  steam. 


The  belt  that  will  save  you  money  -  it  costs  less  than 
most  competitive  types  and  it  gives  far  better  service. 
Furnished  in  brown  or  white,  all  widths  and  weights. 

Ask  your  supply  house  for  GLOBE  KANRY-TEX 
or  write  to: 

GLOBE  WOVEN  BELTING  COMPANY,  INC. 

1400  CLINTON  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange  ?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  75  gallon  Copper  Jacket  Kettle;  one  Tuc 
Husker;  one  100  gallon  Double  Batch  Corn  Mixer — complete; 
one  No.  5  Sprague-Sells  Corn  Cutter;  twelve  Wood  Camp  Stoves 
and  one  assorted  lot  of  Camp  Tables  and  Benches.  Address 
Box  No.  A-2357,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — One  Viner;  one  No.  10  Pea  Filler;  one  Lewis 
Quality  Grader;  one  Hansen  Boot  with  Riveted  Chain;  one 
Picking  Table,  and  two  Sprague  Universal  Cutters.  Address 
Box  No.  A-2356,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  —  Two  or  three  small  Clipper  pea 
cleaners,  usually  used  at  viner  stations  for  the  cleaning  of  peas. 
Address  Box  A  2359,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — AB  Continuous  Cooler.  Advise  price  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  machine.  Address  Box  A-2361  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Forty  to  sixty  station  Merry-Go-Round.  Must  be 
in  good  opei’ating  condition.  Advise  lowest  possible  price. 
Address  Box  A-2362,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — In  good  condition  one  Chisholm  Ryder  pregrader 
to  take  out  thi’ee  sieve  String  Beans.  One  Buck  String  Bean 
Snipper  to  handle  No.  1,  2  and  3  Sieve.  One  Sinclair  Scott 
nested  Pea  Grader.  One  Cream  Style  corn  blending  tank. 
Address  Box  A-2363,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


RECEIVER’S  SALE 

In  the  U.  S.  DUt.  Court  of 
New  Jeraey.  Quaker  City  /S 
Cold  Storage  Co.oa.  Wallace  (< 

Roberta  Canning  Company 
In  Equity 

Real  Estate,  Buildings,  Trade  Name,  Good-Will, 
Machinery  and  Equipment  of  CANNERY 

(Wallace  Roberts  Canning  Co.) 

Woodstown,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

THURSDAY.  MAY  11.  1939,  at  1  P.  M.  (D.  S.  T.) 

ON  THE  PREMISES 

RE*L  ESTATE— Bldg.  Lot  223  x  246  ft.  on  Elm  St.  N.  W.  of  R.  R. 
BUILDINGS — 2  Story  Hollow  Title  and  Frame  Bldg.,  approx.  90  x 
170  ft.  Also  frame  garage,  approx.  20  x  40  ft.  to  be  demo¬ 
lished. 

TRADE  NAME  &  GOOD-WILL— “Salem  County  Brand,”  Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  off. 

MACHINERY  A  EQUIPMENT— For  Cannii^  Asparagus  and  Tomatoes. 
Monel  Metal  Blanching  Tanks,  Cutting  Tables  and  Washers, 
Automatic  Bean  Nipper,  Washers  and  Cutters,  Sprague-Sells 
Filler,  Double  Duplex  Pulper,  Copper  and  Nickel  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  Can  Scourer  and  Straighteners,  Retorts 
with  Temperature  and  Pressure  Controls,  1.50  h.  p.  Boiler, 
Electric  Motors,  etc. 

By  Order  of  Edwin  B.  Moore,  Receiver,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 
Waddington  &  Mathews,  Esqs.,  Attys,  for  Retxiver  Camden,  N.  J. 

SAMUEL  T.  FREEMAN  &  CO.,  Auctioneers 

1808-10  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

27  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK  80  FEDERAL  ST.,  BOSTON 


WE 

CREATE 

AND 

DEVELOPE 
SPECIAL 
LABELS 
FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 


ARTISTIC 

COLOR 

PRINTING 

VARNISHED 

AND 

EMBOSSED 

LABELS 


Prompt  shipment  of  com- 
piete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  KOBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 


DEWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


Sometimes  a  man  doesn’t  know  what  real  happiness 
is  until  he  gets  married — And  then  it’s  too  late. 


Teacher :  George,  can  you  tell  me  what  the  four  sea¬ 
sons  are? 

Pupil:  Pepper,  salt,  mustard  and  vinegar. 


I  called  on  three  kings  while  I  was  in  Europe.” 
‘How  exciting.” 

‘Worse  than  that!  The  other  fellow  had  three  aces, 


PLANTERS  ^  brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  kes 
hoop  and  galvanized  center  wire 


TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 


A  man’s  word  may  be  law  in  his  own  home,  but  his 
wife’s  is  the  Supreme  Court. 


Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  %  baskets  instead  of  old 
Fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space  and 
money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  Planters  superior  packages  have  set 
the  pace.  Four  types,  four  prices.  Write  forpricesand  samples. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 


There  are  no  Scotchmen  in  Greenland,  because  the 
nights  are  six  months  long — and  the  electrice  light  bills 
high. 


Clumsy  Golfer:  If  you  laugh  at  me  again  I’ll  knock 
your  block  off  I 

Fresh  Caddy:  Haw,  haw!  You  wouldn’t  know  what 
club  to  use. 


PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


“Rastus,  I’ll  pay  you  ten  dollars  just  to  lead  that 
lion  around.” 

“No,  suh,  boss,  not  me !” 

“He  won’t  hurt  you ;  he  hasn’t  got  any  teeth.” 
“Mebbe  so,  but  I  ain’t  going  to  be  gummed  to  death 
by  no  old  lion.” 


HIKE  DEWALCO 
AJ>HESIVES‘“  I 

THEYHt 

rOK  CANHLKSfi"^  r 


‘Waiter,  are  you  sure  this  ham  was  well  cured?” 
‘Yes,  sir.” 

Well,  it’s  had  a  relapse.” 


“What  in  the  world  are  you  plunging  back  in  the 
water  for?  You  just  swam  ashore,”  an  onlooker  asked 
of  an  Irishman. 

“Sure,”  Pat  replied,  “Oi  had  to  save  myself  first; 
now  I’m  going  back  to  save  Mike.” 


Once  there  was  a  woman  driver  who  went  to  Heaven, 
■She  knocked  one  of  the  gates  off  going  in. 


Lots  of  things  run  into  money — except  the  horses 
you  bet  on. 


We  know  a  girl  who  is  so  thin  she  could  close  one  eye 
and  pass  for  a  needle. 


Old  Maid:  Has  the  canary  had  its  bath? 
Maid:  Yes,  Ma’am.  You  can  come  in  now. 


“How  do  you  play  hookey  from  the  correspondence 
school  ?” 

“I  send  them  an  empty  envelope.” 
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on 


Canners  who  pack  their  food  products  with 
Cerelose  (Dextrose)  have  demonstrated  that  after 
months  on  the  shelf,  the  original  flavor,  color  and 
texture,  have  completely  withstood  the  “test  of 
time”.  Dextrose  is  a  distinct  reducing  agent.  Since 
deterioration  of  canned  foods  is  chiefly  due  to 
oxidation,  it  is  evident  that  Dextrose  increases 
shelf  life. 

Furthermore,  Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural 


flavor  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  its  sweetening  action  is  faster, 
and  Dextrose,  a  pure  refined  sugar,  does  not  cloy 
the  taste. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  use  of  Dextrose. 
Expert  technical  advice  will  be  provided  without 
cost  or  obligation — and  free  samples  of  Dextrose 
will  be  supplied  for  experimentation.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  please  write  to 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  COMPANY,  17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CERELOSE 

[pure  dextrose  sugar] 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Weather  Has  Not  Ceased  To  Be  A  Factor — It  Must  Be  Figured 
Into  This  Year’s  Packs — Much  Change  in  the  Industry — Carry¬ 
overs  and  Possibilities — Canners  More  Confident  and  Prices 
Stronger — Fighting  Back. 

WEATHER — It  used  to  be  that  weather  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  production  of  canned 
foods,  or  rather  we  should  say  early  spring 
weather  was  regarded  by  buyers  and  canners  as  a  very 
potent  influence  upon  prospects  for  the  coming  season’s 
output  of  canned  foods,  and  consequently  upon  market 
prices.  But  apparently  we  have  grown  so  all-wise 
about  and  so  completely  insulated  against  the  vagaries 
of  Nature,  that  anyone  who  brings  weather  into  the 
consideration  now,  is  looked  upon  as  “balmy”,  to  say 
the  least.  What  with  sprays  and  dustings,  and  the 
careful  mothering  of  all  food  crops  by  the  Agriculture 
boys,  damage  or  even  danger  to  crops  is  considered 
as  the  bunk.  But  another  class  says  that  the  disarm¬ 
ing  of  these  restraints  of  Nature  has  removed  the  only 
real  protection  against  the  canners’  thoughtless  rush 
into  over-productions,  and  they  cite  1938  as  a  glaring 
example. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  need  not  be  an  old  man  to 
recall  the  time  when  all  pea  canners,  for  instance,  stood 
in  fear  and  dread  if  the  pea  seed  had  not  been  sewn 
in  March,  even  in  the  northern  and  w’estern  States 
which  then  packed  them;  because  they  foresaw  the 
late  crops  being  caught  by  hot  and  dry  weather,  re¬ 
duced  in  quality  if  they  came  through,  but  the  easy 
prey  of  the  pea  louse.  The  present  season,  again  as 
an  example,  badly  retarded  by  cold  and  wet,  causing 
a  delay  in  pea  seeding  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
intended  acreages  until  May  1st,  even  in  this  oldest 
of  pea  growing  and  canning  regions,  would  have  been 
the  cause  of  very  grave  concern.  We  have  known  times 
when  pea  canning  began  the  middle  of  May  in  the 
lower  regions  of  this  section.  And  now  they  are  just 
seeding,  particularly  in  the  other  great  pea  producing 
regions. 

This  week  has  seen  some  real  summer  weather,  with 
temperatures  running  into  the  nineties  two  or  three 
days  in  succession.  And  we  have  had  this  week  thunder 
storms  which  had  all  the  earmarks  of  mid-season,  this, 
entire  region  experiencing  a  rain  of  1.20  inches  in 
fifteen  minutes  on  Wednesday.  Trees  and  shrubbery 
are  out  in  full,  and  it  needed  only  the  summer  warmth 
to  make  the  country  look  like  mid-summer.  Probably 
the  rain-makers  will  take  care  of  any  shortage  which 
formerly  would  have  occurred  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  year’s  water  supply  has  fallen  in  the 


months  past.  In  other  words,  old  weather  prophets, 
basing  their  predictions  upon  the  too  generous  supply 
of  moisture  up  to  now — and  which  has  been  the  cause 
for  holding  back  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the 
planting  of  the  crops — would  have  told  all  and  sundry 
that  this  summer  will  witness  great  heat  and  drought, 
and  that  all  crops  must  suffer  accordingly.  Maybe  that 
is  old  stuff,  and  maybe  Nature  has  kept  pace  with  the 
wisdom  of  mankind  and  changed  her  methods.  We 
shall  see. 

THE  MARKET — All  of  the  above,  of  course,  per¬ 
tains  to  the  crops  and  packs  of  1939,  but  it  is  about 
time  consideration  were  given  to  this,  for  they  are  still 
closing  down  and  selling  out  canneries ;  reports  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  in  of  more  and  more  canners  who  will 
not  operate  in  1939 ;  old  and  well-known  brokerage 
houses  are  either  selling  out  or  so  changing  their  set¬ 
ups  as  to  be  relatively  new  concerns  if  they  go  on, 
and  Commission  Houses  have  either  abandoned  the 
financing  of  canneries  or  are  greatly  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber.  Even  if  the  1939  canning  season  were  as  propiti¬ 
ous  as  was  the  ’38,  there  could  not  be  the  same  size 
production  under  these  conditions.  There  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  smaller  packs. 

And  there  may  not  be  the  heavy  carry-overs  that 
you  have  been  threatened  with,  by  designing  parties 
as  a  rule.  Popular  consumption  is  far  in  excess  of 
any  previous  year;  distributors  of  all  kinds  are  not 
carrying  heavy  supplies  of  canned  foods;  the  more 
foresighted  of  them  are  now  quietly  buying  up  good 
supplies  at  the  cost  or  less  prices  now  prevailing,  and 
canners  able  to  hold  have  put  their  spots  away  against 
this  year’s  demands,  because  they  know  they  cost  less 
than  they  will  to  duplicate  in  1939. 

You’ve  read  the  latest  figures  of  the  stocks  on  hand 
as  of  April  1st.  Before  refreshing  your  memory  on 
these,  let  us  remind  you  that  from  April  1st  to  the 
season  when  any  appreciable  supply  of  the  1939  packs 
can  come  upon  the  market  to  influence  it,  will  be 
four  to  five  months;  and,  incidentally,  that  these  are 
the  best  canned  foods  consuming  months  of  the  whole 
year.  There  is  more  detailed  information  on  this  in 
our  editorial  this  issue.  Here  are  the  figures:  Total 
stock,  April  1st,  Green  Beans,  2,739,795  c/s;  Wax 
Beans,  795,152  c  s;  Lima  Beans,  653,092  c/s;  Beets, 
1,414,385  c  s;  Cherries,  2’s,  41,076 — lO’s,  241,037  c/s; 
Corn,  12,676,255  c  s ;  Peas,  10,433,812  c/s ;  Tomatoes, 
5,952,983  c  s;  Tomato  Juice,  5,277,247  c/s. 

And  don’t  let  some  ignorant  buyer,  or  broker  with 
an  ax  to  grind,  tell  you  that  you  can’t  believe  these 
statistics.  They  are  the  best  and  the  most  accurate 
ever  produced,  and  are  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  human¬ 
ly  possible  to  get  them. 
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There  is  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  trading  going 
on,  most  of  it  under  cover  as  is  now  their  want — not 
to  disturb  the  uninformed  canner  until  they  have  se¬ 
cured  his  goods.  Canners  as  a  whole  are  very  firm 
in  their  prices,  but  have  not  as  yet  gotten  the  cour¬ 
age  to  put  prices  up.  They  ought  to  do  this  at  once, 
before  their  goods  have  been  taken  away  from  them. 
More  and  more  items,  and  particularly  assortments,  are 
being  reported  out  or  in  very  small  supply.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  central  west  which  produced  the 
bulk  of  the  over-packs  last  season,  and  a  spot  or  two 
in  the  northwest,  hold  practically  all  the  carry-overs; 
the  east  and  northeast  and  the  west  coast  generally 
are  well  cleaned  down  or  are  cleaning  out.  Some  items 
and  sizes  may  prove  an  exception  to  this,  on  careful 
study  of  the  figures,  but,  broadly  speaking,  this  is  the 
condition,  and  it  is  not  said  as  a  reflection,  but  that 
the  market  may  be  more  intelligently  studied,  in  all 
sections.  New  York  State,  for  instance,  has  grown 
very  strong  in  its  entire  price  list ;  likewise  New  Eng¬ 
land,  California  and  some  other  regions,  but  every¬ 
where  all  canners  now  fully  realize  that  they  were 
given  a  hard  drubbing,  and  that  the  situation  was  never 
nearly  as  bad  as  slick  buying  and  manipulation  made 
it  look.  The  canners  have  learned  their  lesson  and  are 
now  fighting  back.  The  canned  foods  carry-overs  will 
not  be  nearly  as  large  as  predicted — because  of  the 
quality  not  nearly  as  large  as  it  would  be  well  to  have 
them — for  they  are  superb  quality,  one  which  may  not 
be  duplicated  for  many  years.  Sane  distributors  are 
quietly  gathering  good  supplies  while  the  poor  prices 
remain;  and  be  it  noted  that  the  wholesale  grocer  is 
coming  back  fast  into  his  old  position,  as  the  retailers 
are  fighting  their  winning  battles  against  the  price- 
cutting  chains  and  super-markets.  Too  many  canners, 
being  gluttons  for  punishment,  love  the  chains  because, 
apparently,  they  take  the  goods  away  from  them  and 
leave  them  no  profit,  but  the  picture  is  changing  and 
good  merchandising  canners  will  carefully  note  that 
fact,  and  act  accordingly. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Good  Buying  and  Prices  Rising — ^The  World  Fair — Some 
Asparagus  Prices  —  Corn  Being  Pushed  By  the  Chains  — 
Tomatoes  Moving  Well-:^Spinach  Holding  Attention — Fruits 
and  Fish  Prices  Remain  Firm. 

I 

New  York,  April  28,  1939. 

UMMARY — Some  good-sized  buying  this  week  has 
cut  into  supplies  of  canned  foods  in  more  than 
one  instance,  and  the  price  situation  for  a  number 
of  New  York  State  vegetables  is  very  firm,  with  can¬ 
ners  quoting  higher  on  some  lines.  A  satisfactory 
volume  of  business  also  is  taking  place  in  Tri-State 
tomatoes  (although  not  always  at  prices  satisfactory 
to  the  canners),  in  corn  and  in  peas.  California  fruits 
are  generally  strong  and  active,  and  shrimp  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  very  firm  market  feature  here. 

THE^  FAIR — Within  a  few  hours  of  this  writing 
gates  will  open  to  what  is  probably  the  greatest  in¬ 


dustrial  exposition  ever  held  in  this  country,  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair.  The  food  industry  has  outdone 
itself  in  erecting  exhibits  to  show  the  world  what  it 
has  done  in  providing  the  most  palatable  and  whole¬ 
some  foods  obtainable.  Revolutionary  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  canning,  other  forms  of  packing, 
will  be  on  view,  also  results  of  long  laboratory  re¬ 
search  and  nutrition  studies.  Food  Buildings  Nos. 

1,  2  and  3  will  house  many  of  the  industry’s  leading 
manufacturers,  in  addition,  the  following  companies 
will  be  located  in  their  own  buildings:  Beech-Nut 
Packing,  Borden  Company,  Continental  Baking,  H.  J. 
Heinz,  National  Dairy  Products,  Standard  Brands  and 
Swift  &  Co. 

The  “History  of  Canned  Foods”  will  be  shown  in  an 
animated  display  by  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby.  Standard 
Brands  will  have  four  pavilions  surrounding  an  open- 
air  theatre,  seating  1,600  persons.  Beech-Nut  will 
employ  striking  “dioramas”  in  three  bowl-fashion  set¬ 
tings  to  provide  proper  perspective.  Fruits,  vegetables 
and  juices,  from  New  York  to  California’s  valleys, 
seafood  from  every  coast,  will  be  shown  along  with 
the  most  modern  canning  and  packing  methods.  We 
are  selling  America  to  the  world  at  this  Fair  for  the 
rest  of  1939! 

ASPARAGUS — One  California  seller  came  out  with 
tentative  prices  on  new  pack  goods,  naming  $2.30  down 
to  $2.15  on  the  white  and  $2.15  to  $2  on  the  green, 
basis  No.  1  square  tips.  Formal  opening  prices  of 
packers  generally  have  not  been  announced,  however. 
The  list  that  was  issued  shows  very  little  change  from 
last  year,  also  indicates  a  fresh  grass  cost  of  about 
314  cents  a  pound,  which  is  probably  low.  A  pack 
of  around  1,850,000  cases  is  expected. 

CORN — Purchases  by  chains  and  supers  appear  to 
have  reduced  holdings  of  a  number  of  standard  pack¬ 
ings,  especially  where  these  distributors  are  looking 
for  low-priced  goods  to  offer  as  specials.  This  has 
resulted  in  moderately  heavy  supplies  remaining  unsold 
in  the  fancy  grades  of  Maine  and  New  York  corn. 
Fancy  Golden  Bantam  from  Maine,  however,  remains 
firm  at  75  cents  to  80  cents,  with  whole  kernel  fancy 
2’s  at  85  cents  to  90  cents,  cannery. 

CARROTS — Stocks  have  been  moving  upward  with 
some  rapidity  recently  and  unsold  canners’  supplies 
are  rather  small.  A  price  of  75  cents  is  heard  for 
fancy  diced,  f.  o.  b.  plant. 

TOMATOES — An  inventory  of  5,952,983  cases  on 
April  1st,  as  against  5,464,583  one  year  ago,  shows  how 
readily  a  surplus  can  be  reduced  by  steady  demand, 
and  prices  reflect  the  improved  position.  It  is  reported 
that  Tri-State  goods  in  No.  lO’s  are  an  exception,  and 
that  these  have  been  picked  up  at  low  prices  from 
canners  under  pressure  to  sell.  The  usual  retail  sizes 
of  standards,  however,  are  very  steady  at  60  cents  to 
6214  cents  for  2’s  and  85  cents  to  871/2  cents  for  2i/o’s. 
A  Maryland  seller  is  offering  1938  fancy  juice  at  $2.50 
for  No.  lO’s  and  65  cents  for  24-ounce  sizes. 

TOMATO  PASTE — Higher  quotations  were  named 
for  up-State  goods,  with  nothing  heard  below  $3.50. 
Remaining  unsold  stocks  are  reported  to  have  under¬ 
gone  a  considerable  reduction. 
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SPINACH — Offerings  are  steady  at  95  cents  mini¬ 
mum  for  California  21/2’s  and  $3.25  for  lO’s,  f.  o.  b. 
west  coast.  Advertised  lines  are  reported  slow  of  sale 
and  some  pressure  has  been  employed  for  lower  prices. 
Southern  spinach  remains  at  921/2  cents  to  95  cents 
for  the  21/4  sizes  and  at  $3.15  for  the  lO’s,  and  both  the 
Maryland  and  west  coast  varieties  are  said  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  competition  from  the  fresh  article. 

APPLESAUSE — Offerings  from  New  York  inter¬ 
ests  are  made  at  the  slightly  higher  basis  of  70  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  plant,  with  other  sellers  disposed  to  ask  even 
higher  levels. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — No  further  mark-ups  were 
heard  on  cling  peaches  and  other  active  lines,  but  the 
market  has  been  a  pretty  firm  affair.  The  going  price 
on  yellow  clings  is  $1.25  to  $1.40  for  the  choice  2l^’s 
and  $1,421/2  to  $1,471/2  for  the  fancy  2i/4’s,  f.  o.  b. 
coast.  All  previously  named  prices  for  fruit  cocktail 
and  salad  prevail  in  firm  fashion,  reflecting  deep  cuts 
into  packers’  supplies.  Standard  and  choice  Bartlett 
pears,  grocers’  sizes,  have  sold  recently  in  large  volume. 

SARDINES — Not  a  good  deal  has  been  packed  by 
the  Maine  sardine  industry  since  the  season  got  under 
way  this  month,  and  weather  has  interfered  with  fish¬ 
ing  operations.  The  spring  schools,  which  failed  last 
year,  are  now  looked  for  to  supply  the  canners’  needs, 
but  until  a  good  catch  is  assured  the  Maine  industry 
cannot  be  expected  to  write  up  much  future  business, 
at  least  not  at  the  reported  $3.25  Eastport  level. 

SHRIMP — The  market  has  turned  into  a  very  firm 
affair  here,  and  if  one  of  the  principal  packers  is  quoted 
correctly  by  his  representatives,  the  spring  catch  has 
been  disappointingly  small.  Buying  interest  has  been 
centered  upon  the  large  shrimp  as  offerings  of  small 
are  not  made  and  the  medium  is  in  shorter  supply.  The 
large  are  quoted  at  $1.15  to  $1.20,  southern  gulf  port. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Poor  Canned  Foods  Business  Blamed  on  War  Scares! — New 
Crop  Year  Gets  Off  to  Bad  Start — Tomatoes  in  Improved  Posi¬ 
tion — Pea  Prices  Advance — Better  Feeling  in  Corn — Canned 
Carrots  a  Surprise — Apples  Stronger — R.-P.  Law  Really  Means 
Something. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  28,  1939. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Has  the  political  unsettle¬ 
ment  in  Europe,  with  the  resulting  war  scares, 
made  for  the  poor  canned  food  market  of  the 
past  several  months?  That  was  the  question  asked  by 
a  prominent  visitor  this  week  and  according  to  his 
views,  all  the  talk  about  was.  Hitler,  Mussolini,  etc., 
has  done  more  harm  to  canned  foods  than  over-supply 
or  large  packs. 

With  unfavorable  weather  conditions  prevailing 
throughout  practically  all  producing  sections  of  the 
country  for  April,  the  canning  season  is  starting  off 
to  a  very  poor  beginning  and  many  seem  to  think  that 
this  will  soon  reflect  in  better  prices  and  a  better  buy¬ 
ing  movement. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUoTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets^and. other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN-— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  in  terpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00  -  .1 
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TOMATOES — Some  satisfaction  is  had  by  holders 
of  tomatoes  over  the  increased  movement  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  and  the  statistics  that  show  only  sufficient 
stocks  in  canners’  hands  to  run  until  the  new  season 
starts  in  late  July  or  early  August. 

Meanwhile,  the  market  remains  unchanged  as  far  as 
Indiana  canners  go.  Brokers  returning  from  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  Indianapolis  last  week  reported  that  most  of  the 
canners  were  quite  “blue”. 

No.  2  Standard  Tomatoes  at  65  cents;  No.  2V2  Stand¬ 
ards  at  85  cents,  delivered  Chicago,  is  the  prevailing 
price  basis.  No.  lO’s  seem  to  be  somewhat  weak  with 
offerings  as  low  as  $2.60  Indiana  factory. 

PEAS — An  advance  has  been  recorded  on  the  No.  2 
Standard  large  siftings  with  the  result  that  No.  2  tin 
Standard  Early  Junes  are  now  dfficult  to  find  in  Wis¬ 
consin  under  70  cents  factory. 

Planting  season  is  very  late  this  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  lO'/c  of  the  seed  that  will  go  into  the  ground 
has  been  sown  to  date.  This  late  season  and  un¬ 
favorable  planting  conditions,  has  helped  toward  the 
strengthening  of  the  market.  Some  quotations  are : 


No.  2  tin  Std.  No.  2  Sieve  Alaska . $  .80  factory 

No.  2  tin  Ex  Std.  No.  3  Sieve  Alaska . 80  factory 

No.  2  tin  Std.  No.  3  Sieve  Alaska  . 70  factory 

No.  2  tin  Std.  No.  5  Sieve  Sweets . 70  factory 

No.  10  tin  Std.  No.  4  Sieve  Sweets .  3.75  factory 

CORN — The  undertone  is  better,  due  to  heavy  ship¬ 


ments  the  past  six  or  eight  weeks  and  the  planned  re¬ 
duction  in  acreage. 

No.  2  Standard  Cream  Style  White  is  still  available 
in  a  small  way  at  60  cents  factory  but  Good  Extra 
Standard  Crushed  White  is  held  at  65  cents  to  70  cents. 

Some  quotations  are: 

No.  2  Fancy  Whole  Grain  Yellow.. ..$  .85  factory 

No.  2  Fancy  Cream  Style  Yellow . 80  factory 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Cream  Style  White . 671/0  factory 

No.  2  Fancy  County  Gentleman . 80  factory 

BEETS — The  bulk  of  the  holdings  are  in  Wisconsin 

canners’  hands,  with  prices  about  the  same  as  previous¬ 
ly  reported  in  this  column.  The  demand  has  been  in 
narrow  channels. 

CARROTS — Here  is  a  vegetable  item  that  has  sur¬ 
prised  a  lot  of  them.  No.  2  Fancy  Diced  Carrots  are 
practically  cleaned  up  in  these  parts.  In  New  York 
State,  No.  2  Fancy  Diced  are  said  to  command  72  Vo 
cents  factory.  Wisconsin  has  been  selling  at  67V.>  cents 
to  70  cents  factory.  Other  sizes  in  Diced  Carrots,  like 
No.  1  tin,  8-ounce  and  No.  10  tins,  are  also  quite  scarce. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— The 
low-priced  sellers  of  juice  in  Texas  have  advanced 
prices  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  dozen.  It  is  impossible 
to  secure,  so  authorities  maintain.  No.  2  Fancy  Juice 
in  the  Lone  Star  State  at  under  50  cents  factory.  The 
No.  3  Tall  is  now  firm  at  $1.05  to  $1.10. 

Segments  in  Florida  are  uninteresting  as  applied  to 
movement.  Sales  are  in  narrow  lines.  Quotations 
range  on  No.  2  Fancy  Segments  from  80  cents  to  85 
cents  Florida  Common  Points. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— In  sympathy  with 
the  general  fruit  line,  strength  is  developing  in  the 
Fancy  grades.  Tho.se  who  know,  stoutly  maintain  that 
there  isn’t  enough  No.  2  tin  Fancy  Applesauce  in  can¬ 


ners’  hands  to  supply  normal  wants  between  now  and 
new  pack. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES  —  Surprising  to  some, 
there  has  been  activity  since  the  fifteenth  of  April  even 
at  the  advanced  prices,  arid  some  substantial  business 
has  been  booked.  Buyers  who  attempt  to  make  offers 
from  the  list  that  was  established  on  the  fifteenth,  find 
their  labor  unrewarded. 

ROBINSON  -  PATMAN  FEDERAL  STATUTE  — 
When  the  Cease  and  Desist  orders  that  were  issued 
against — Reeves  Parvin  &  Co.  and  the  others,  quite  a 
number  in  the  Chicago  area  realized,  as  never  before, 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  really  intends  to 
enforce  the  law. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

Since  the  decision  by  Judge  Parker  of  the  United 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth  District,  has  been 
given  great  publicity  by  all  the  Trade  Press,  most 
buyers  in  the  food  business  seem  to  have  finally  come 
to  believe  that  the  Robinson-Patman  Statute  is  really 
something  and  that  it’s  going  to  be  rigidly  enforced 
from  now  on.  This  behooves  all  sellers  to  proceed  very 
cautiously  when  quoting  or  selling  to  the  chiseling 
group. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Draught  Affecting  Coast — Spinach  Canning  Ends  and  Pack 
Largely  Sold — Asparagus  Prices  Should  Be  Higher — Favoring 
Sliced  Peaches — Good  Movement  In  Paste — Tuna  Pack  Light. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  27,  1939. 

ROUGHT — Reports  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
indicate  that  extremely  dry  conditions  are  pre¬ 
vailing  throughout  much  of  that  territory,  and 
that  considerable  damage  has  been  done  to  crops  in 
which  canners  are  directly  interested.  Serious  forest 
fires  have  already  been  experienced  this  season.  With 
similar  conditions  prevailing  in  California,  with  the 
exception  of  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State, 
the  outlook  for  the  Pacific  Coast  farmer  is  not  very 
encouraging. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  has  come  large¬ 
ly  to  an  end  and  it  should  not  be  long  before  the  size 
of  the  output  was  made  known.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  pack  exceeded  the  early  estimates,  which 
ranged  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  cases. 
Some  of  those  who  brought  out  low  prices  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  season  are  completely  sold  up,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
pack  has  been  disposed.  Some  of  those  who  criticized 
the  packers  of  featured  brands  for  bringing  out  prices 
which  seemed  unduly  high  at  the  time  now  confess  that 
they  were  hasty.  It  is  still  possible  to  buy  No.  2V>’s 
at  $1,  but  most  sales  are  at  a  higher  price. 

ASPARAGUS — Opening  prices  on  asparagus  were 
to  have  made  an  appearance  before  now,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  large  operators  have  decided  to 
wait.  It  is  understood  that  some  operators  are  solicit- 
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ing  business  in  eastern  centers  at  definite  prices,  but 
their  lists  have  not  been  released  locally.  Prices  should 
be  slightly  higher,  since  growers  are  being  paid  more 
for  grass,  with  other  costs  fully  as  high  as  a  year  ago. 
The  bright  spot  in  this  branch  of  the  business  is  the 
extremely  light  carry-over.  Much  of  the  early  pack 
will  be  shipped  on  order  without  going  into  warehouses. 

PEACHES — Consumers  are  commencing  to  realize 
that  sliced  peaches  are  really  a  superior  article  and  are 
buying  them  in  preference  to  halves.  They  find  that 
often  riper  fruit  is  used  and  that  slicing  aids  the  sugar 
and  the  cooking  in  bringing  out  the  flavor.  Instead  of 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  movement  of 
sliced  it  is  now  on  halves  with  many  packers.  Sliced 
are  at  a  premium  in  quite  a  few  grades  and  sizes.  In 
No.  1  tall  fancy  there’s  a  21/2-cent-price  differential  in 
favor  of  sliced  in  standards  and  seconds,  and  in  No. 
2V-»  fancy  there’s  a  differential  of  5  cents.  The  demand 
for  peaches  in  all  sizes  and  grades  continues  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  market.  Buyers  are  appreciating  the 
fact  that  spot  goods  are  still  at  bargain  prices,  even  at 
recent  advances,  and  are  cutting  into  surplus  holdings. 

PASTE — There  has  been  quite  a  movement  of 
tomato  paste  in  recent  weeks  and  distributors  must 
be  fairly  well  stocked.  Unsold  holdings  in  California 
are  very  small  and  a  complete  cleanup  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  as  but  little  new-pack  goods  will  be  avail¬ 
able  before  next  October.  Some  paste  is  still  avail¬ 
able  at  $3.50,  but  $3.75  a  case  is  the  price  for  some  of 
the  featured  brands. 

TUNA — The  tuna  pack  continues  to  run  light, 
despite  reports  from  time  to  time  of  the  landing  of 
some  heavy  catches  at  southern  California  ports.  Un¬ 
sold  stocks  on  hand  are  considerably  smaller  than  was 
the  case  a  year  ago. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  **The  Canning  Trade” 

Helping  Ourselves  Thru  Helping  Others — Shrimp  Production 
at  Low  Ebb  and  No  Canning — Oysters  Done — Bean  Acreage 
Smaller — Better  Demand. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  28,  1939. 

HY  SHOULD  WE  BE  TAXED  FOR  RELIEF? 
Because  there  are  too  many  business  men 
standing  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  buying 
power  of  the  country,  and  thus  reducing  unemploy¬ 
ment  to  a  minimum. 

You  can’t  expect  just  a  few  lines  of  business  to  ac¬ 
complish  this.  Every  line  of  business  will  have  to  co¬ 
operate  before  results  are  attained. 

Every  time  a  merchant  objects  or  interferes  with 
the  operation  of  the  present  Federal  wage  and  hour 
law,  he  is  standing  in  the  way  of  increasing  his  own 
business  and  bringing  back  prosperity,  because  not 
until  all  industries,  large  and  small,  adjust  the  compen¬ 
sation  of  their  employees  to  the  present  wage  and  hour 
law,  there  will  not  be  any  general  prosperity,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  general  application  of  this  law,  which  is 
working  a  hardship  on  those  that  are  operating  under 
it.  There  are  too  many  exemptions. 


The  quicker  every  merchant  sees  to  it  that  each  State 
in  the  Union  passes  similar  wage  and  hour  laws  as  the 
Federal  Government,  the  sooner  they  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  increased  business  and  general  prosperity, 
because  this  is  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  increase 
the  buying  power  of  the  country. 

Let’s  help  ourselves  by  helping  to  get  a  general  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  in  all  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

SHRIMP — Production  of  shrimp  in  this  section  is  at 
a  low  ebb,  but  the  demand  being  still  lower,  it  is  creat¬ 
ing  an  over-supply  that  either  has  to  be  canned  or 
frozen,  inasmuch  as  the  raw  market  is  not  able  to  ab¬ 
sorb  it. 

Alabama  is  producing  very  little,  hence  dealers  here 
have  not  to  worry  with  any  surplus  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  But  the  dealers  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
have  been  forced  to  can  their  surplus.  There  are  still 
a  good  many  shrimp  in  the  freezers  that  have  to  be 
moved. 

At  the  price  the  dealers  have  been  paying  to  the  fish¬ 
ermen  for  shrimp,  they  can  not  be  canned  profitably, 
therefore,  unless  the  price  of  raw,  headless  shrimp  goes 
up  and  the  demand  increases,  the  dealers  will  either 
have  to  cut  the  price  to  the  fishermen,  or  stop  handling 
shrimp. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  slow  and  the  price 
is  firm  at  $1.15  to  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  is  about  over 
with  in  this  section  and  will  hardly  last  beyond  this 
week. 

The  Alabama  Reefs  were  closed  by  the  Alabama 
Oyster  Commission  on  April  15  and  no  canning  has 
been  done  here  since  that  date. 

Oysters  are  still  being  shipped  out  and  the  price  is 
90  cents  per  dozen  for  five-ounce  and  $1.80  per  dozen 
for  ten-ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — We’ve  had  warm  weather,  cold 
weather,  dry  weather  and  a  little  rain  since  the  beans 
were  planted,  and  the  crop  has  thrived  through  all 
these  changes,  except  in  some  localities  where  the  cold 
spells  have  killed  some  of  the  plants.  This  will  serve 
to  reduce  the  bean  acreage,  which  was  small  to  start 
with. 
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Reports  from  all  over  the  country  indicate  that  the 
bean  pack  this  year  will  be  smaller  than  last  year,  as 
canners  and  growers  alike  have  put  a  throttle  on  their 
planting,  which  shows  good  sense. 

There  are  just  a  certain  amount  of  food  commodities 
that  the  buying  power  of  the  country  will  absorb,  and 
pay  a  fair  price  for,  and  when  it  goes  beyond  this,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  move  it. 

Canners  of  this  section  report  a  better  demand  for 
beans  than  they  anticipated  and  the  price  is  67  V2  cents 
per  dozen  for  No.  2  cut  stringless  beans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
Canning  will  start  in  about  two  weeks. 

• 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 


troubles  would  really  start  down  here  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  All  workers  with  whom  I  have  talked  like  25 
cents  an  hour  very  much,  and  want  nothing  less. 

Neither  has  the  Valley’s  drastic  freight  rate  struc¬ 
ture  been  reduced.  And  to  further  her  ills,  Mexico  is 
damming  up  the  San  Juan  River  with  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  earthen  dams.  Most  of  our  irrigation  waters 
come  from  this  Mexican  source,  as  due  to  other  dams 
up  the  Rio  Grande,  the  original  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  seldom  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  is 
yet  another  source  of  irritation.  With  the  rise  of 
Palestine  as  a  world  power  in  grapefruit  production, 
export  trade  of  American  grapefruit  has  greatly  fallen 
off. 

The  outlook  is  a  hard  battle  for  survival. 


By  “Rio  Grande’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “T'^e  Canning  Trade" 

Sections  and  Juice  in  Larger-Size  Cans  Scarce — Pack  Short 
and  Shipments  Ahead  Of  Last  Season — Record  Tomato  Acreage 
— Canners  Covered  To  Expectations — ^The  Outlook. 

McAllen,  Texas,  April  28,  1939. 

Grapefruit — Though  grapefruit  packers  main¬ 
tain  No.  2  unsweetened  juice  is  50  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
Valley,  the  buyers  contend  it  is  45  cents,  and 
prefer  to  withdraw  their  requirements  from  ware¬ 
housed  stocks  in  terminal  markets  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis.  But  regardless  of  No.  2  size,  46-ounce  juice  is 
at  a  premium,  and  sections  equally  scarce,  and  the 
entire  pack  better  than  1,250,000  cases  below  that  of 
last  season.  Too,  one  steamship  company  reports  its 
juice  tonnage  as  of  April  7th  equivalent  of  all  juice 
tonnage  in  1938.  Juice  stocks  are  scarce.  A  rising 
market  is  justified.  However,  packers  are  fearful  of 
Florida  competition,  as  some  low  prices  have  been 
rumored.  And  a  rumor  in  Texas  canning  circles  has 
invariably  proven  to  be  the  market. 

THE  TOMATO  OUTLOOK — Compared  to  the  ten- 
year  tomato  acreage  average,  1928-37,  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  tomato  plantings  for  1939  have  set  a  record 
with  19,000  acres  of  tomatoes  under  cultivation.  Con¬ 
trasted  to  poor  showings  last  year,  this  is  indicative, 
perhaps,  of  tomato  growers’  minds  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  crop  is  in  better  condition  than  was  noted  last 
week  due  to  further  rainfall.  Too,  worms  have  de¬ 
creased  after  the  first  harvest. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  crop  is  later  than  usual, 
and  will  probably  conflict  with  East  Texas  shipments. 
Tomatoes  no  doubt  will  be  plentiful  for  canning 
purposes. 

Most  packers  have  withdrawn  from  the  market, 
having  covered  up  to  a  safe  margin  of  production, 
basis:  No.  I’s  at  35  cents.  No.  2’s  at  55  cents. 

KRAUT — Demand  for  this  item  is  poor.  Most  buy¬ 
ers  are  not  interested,  offer  no  more  than  47  V2  cents 
per  dozen  No.  2’s. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Though  Valley  canners  bitterly 
fought  the  Hour-Wage  Law  as  it  affected  them,  recent 
rulings  by  the  Hour-Wage  Administration  have  served 
only  to  emphasize  an  iron-clad  minimum  wage  of  25 
cents  per  hour.  But  it  now  seems  that  even  if  the 
minimum  wage  were  lawfully  reduced,  that  labor 


• 

AMONG  THE  VISITORS  on  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  during  the  week  have 
been  George  Robbins,  of  New  York,  high  coffee  man  of  the  Del 
Monte  organization;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwood  Bevens,  Dependable 
Wholesale  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho;  Fred  Kopke,  of  the  Bungalow 
Stores,  Boise,  Idaho;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Strong,  a  bride  and 
groom  from  the  Keil  Co.,  Billings,  Montana;  Tom  Blakemore, 
of  the  Blakemore  Bros.  Grocery  Co.,  Liberal,  Kansas,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Van  Eaton,  of  the  O.  P.  Skaggs  Stores,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  who  flew  most  of  the  way  and  who  took  pictures 
of  both  of  the  great  San  Francisco  bridges  from  the  air. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  1 — San  Francisco,  California,  Canners  League,  at  2:00 
P.  M. 

May  2 — Medford,  Oregon,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

May  2 — Medford,  Oregon,  Women  Economists,  at  3:00  P.  M. 
May  3 — Eugene,  Oregon,  Fruit  Growers  Association,  at  2:00 
P.  M. 

May  3 — Eugene,  Oregon,  Pioneer  Grocery  Co.,  at  8:00  P.  M. 
May  4 — Corvallis,  Oregon,  Commercial  Club,  at  noon. 

May  4 — Corvallis,  Oregon,  Oregon  State  Agriculture  College, 
at  2:00  P.  M. 

May  5 — Albany,  Oregon,  Lions  Club,  at  noon. 

May  5 — Lebanon,  Oregon,  High  School,  at  2:30  P.  M. 

May  8 — Salem,  Oregon,  Student  Group,  morning. 

May  8 — Salem,  Oregon,  Ladies  Club,  afternoon. 

May  9 — Portland,  Oregon,  Service  Club,  at  noon. 

May  10 — Portland,  Oregon,  High  School,  at  2:00  P.  M. 

May  10 — Portland,  Oregon,  Red  &  White  Stores,  at  8:30  P.  M. 
May  11 — Astoria,  Oregon,  High  School,  at  8:45  A.  M. 

May  11 — Astoria,  Oregon,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 

May  12 — Aberdeen,  Washington,  Student  Group,  morning. 

May  12 — Aberdeen,  Washington,  Ladies  Club,  afternoon. 


A.ir«OBINS&  COMPANY,  Inc. 

XV  M\  BALTIMORE,  MD..  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  FQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


The  HAYNIE 


TOMATO  SCALDER 


The  most  practical  Hot 
W ater  Scalder  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 

Write  for  ci 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Coloesal,  No.  2^........ 

Large,  No.  2^_ . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 
Medium,  No.  1  tall . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq..... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

— 

— 

— 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

_ 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s - ........ 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s..„.... - 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s............ 

7.26 

1.66 

1.76 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.06 

1.16 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 
No.  10  . 

.85 

4.25 

1.00 

6.00 

1.10 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..„... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . — — 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.............. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  . — _ 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green., 


No.  2  Medium  Green.... 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White... 


No.  2  Fresh  White..»..................»  .65 

No.  10  . .  3.75 

No.  2  Soak^ . . . 57^^ 


.62% 

.76 

.67% 

.86 

3.00 

3.00 

3.60 

3.75 

.66 

.60 

.62% 

.70 

2.65 

2.75 

2.75 

3.35 

,9o 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

4.50 

6.60 

4.76 

.80 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

4.00 

4.76 

.80 

.95 

.85 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.50 

6.00 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

3.35 

4.15 

4.00 

4.60 

.61% 

.70 

.66 

.75 

2.76 

3.26 

3.60 

1.00 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

4.76 

1.00 

1.16 

.60 

.57% 

.66 

2.70 

2.66 

3.26 

1.20 

1.67% 

1.36 

7.00 

7.60 

1.16 

1.26 

1.30 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.30 

6.76 

6.00 

.76 

.97% 

.95 

4.50 

4.87% 

3.76 

4.00 

.65 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

3.76 

4.25 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2^ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  _ 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

Fancy  No.  2 _ 


.75  1.00 

.  1.20 

2.95  3.50 

.57%  .62% 
.75  .86 

2.70  2.76 

.65  . 

.86  . 

3.26  . 

.70  . 

.80  .90 

3.00  3.00 

.76  .80 

3.26  3.60 


.75  . 

3.50  4.26 

.65  .76 

3.00  3.25 


.66  .80 
.80  1.10 


.90  1.36 

.90  1.60 

3.26  6.00 

.66  .70 


.66  .66 

.66  .76 

2.60  3.00 


.60  .76 

3.00  3.26 


.62%  .70 

2.75  3.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

2.60  2.60 
2.46  2.60 

2.40  2.60 


2.36  2.60 

2.40  2.46 

2.16  2.26 
2.20  2.25 


1.10  1.20 

6.00  . 


.76  .80 

3.25  3.50 

1.25  1.75 

4.85  5.25 

1.20  1.20 

6.26  6.26 


CORN— Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2..„....... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2>« _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2......... 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2..._.._. 

Na  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2. _ ...» 

No.  10  . — 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  8a.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  6s..., 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  4s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8s........ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s....... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  &s . 


No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  8s.. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is.... 


Ekistem 
Low  High 


.85  .90 

4.50  5.00 

.65  .80 


Central 
Low  High 


.85  .90 

4.60  5.60 


.80  .87% 

6.00  6.26 
.72%  .75 


.75  .85 

3.65  4.25 

.65  .77% 

.  4.25 


.80  .90 

4.26  5.00 

.62%  .70 

3.50  4.00 

.60  _ _ 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s...._..... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls.„ 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2a» 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Sa... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  6s... 
Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.......„.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s. . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alasksis,  Is — — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s......... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s... . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... _ _ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  5s — ..... 

No.  2  Ungraded..^..............— . 

Soaked,  2s  .............................. 

Blackeye,  2s,  SMki^ . 

10s  . . 


6.00  . 

4.00  4.60 

3.30  3.76 

3.15  3.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


6.00  _ 

3.50  4.00 

3.25  4.00 


••• 

.70  .87% 

.70 

.90 

4.12%  4.25 

.62%  .76 

.67% 

.70 

•  M 

3.25  . 

3.26 

4.00 

... 

.67%  .62% 

.60 

.66 

3.15  . 

3.20 

3.40 

.70  .86 

.60 

.66 

1.10 

2.50  2.50 

2.00 

2.36 

...... 

.76  .86 

• 

4.00  4.60 

. 

. 

.55  .75 

2.76  4.00 

1.12%  1.26 

1.16 

1.36 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00  1.10 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.92%  .96 

.96 

1.26 

1.00 

1.20 

..s 

.96  1.00 

.80 

1.15 

1.06 

1.10 

.92%  . 

.90 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

.87%  .90 

.80 

1.10 

.96 

1.16 

.82%  .85 

.76 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.77%  .82% 

.77%  1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.86 

1.00 

.90  . 

.77% 

.96 

i.io 

1.16 

.86  _ 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.67%  . 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.96 

6.00 

6.76 

---nil 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

3.75 

4.75 

4.50 

■  4.75 

4.26  . 

3.60 

4.76 

4.25 

‘  4.60 

1.30  . 

1.26 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25  1.60 

1.16 

1.30 

1.45 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.15  . 

1.06 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

«... 

.86  . 

.86 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

..M 

.77%  .80 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

.... 

.72%  .86 

.76 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

tMOS 

. . 

6.26 

. . 

--- 

6.00  6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

■  II 

4.00  . 

4.00 

6.60 

1  . 

..  1 

.70  .75 

.80 

1.00 

.671%  .70 

.70 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.... 

.65  .67% 

.70 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.... 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.90 

.65  .66 

.42%  - - 

2.00  . 

.67%  - - 

2.70  _ _ 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 


Fancy,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  „... 

Na  8  - 

No.  10 - 

SPINACH 


4.60  4.76 

4.26  4.50 

4.00  4.60 

.90  .95 

.67%  .60 

3.60  . 


.62%  .66 
.76  .80 


No.  2% _ 

.92%  1.00. 

.80 

.96 

.96 

1.36 

No.  10  . ,, . 

3.16 

3.35 

2.75 

3.25 

3.25 

4.20 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 

.76 

.86 

_ 

^ _ 

_ 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fb.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Triplo,  Na  2_ _ _ ...  ..... 

.96 

_ 

_ 

_ 
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SWEET  POTATOES 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1., 
No.  2  . 


No.  3 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04.. 


Std., 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . 

No.  2,  tall . 


TURNIP  GREENS 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

.67% 

.70 

.82% 

.87% 

2.75 

3.00 

.75 

.76 

1.20 

1.20 

.97% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.50 

1.60 

3.25 

3.50 

Solid  Pack 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

.95 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.27'^ 

3.90 

4.00 

.45 

.47% 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.67% 

.80 

.92% 

1.25 

.95 

1.10 

.971/2 

2.90 

3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10  . 

With  puree 

.37% 

.42% 

.40 

.42% 

.60 

.621,4 

.60 

.67'.. 

.62'/. 

.67'/. 

.65 

.65 

.85 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.92% 

1.00 

.97% 

2.70 

3.10 

2.60 

3.00 

2.75 

2.80 

.40 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.25 

.37% 

.35 

.40 

.62% 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.75 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.75 

.65 

.67% 

.95 

.85 

.90 

3.50 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


2.35 

2.55 

2.90 

3.25 

.70 

.80 

3.00 

3.25 

.67% 

2.85 

APRICOTS 

No.  2V4.  Fancy..,. . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  . . 

No.  2  . . . . 

No.  B  . - 


Florida 


.80  .90 

2.25  2.45 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  . . 

No'.  3o6""."!!’.!!"!!”™.!C!.... 

No.  2  . . 

46  . . 

No.  6  _ 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water... . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


.50  .55 

1.05  1.10 

1.65  1.65 


1.35  1.35 


1.65  1.90 

L60  6.'35 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2^........ . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peel^,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . . 


.70  . 

3.35  . 

Texas 

"’.SO 

'.50  ".’55 

1.00  1.05 


2.90  3.00 

si’l’s  3’!25 


1.65  1.70 

1.35  1.50 

1.22V:.  1.25 

California 


1.70 

1.75 

1.55 

1.60 

1.37% 

1.40 

3.25 

3.50 

5.60 

6.75 

3.25 

3.50 

1.42'.. 

1.471 

1.25 

1.40 

1.1714 

1.22' 

.77% 

.80 

I.07I'. 

1.10 

4.50 

4.75 

4.00 

4.35 

1.50 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

5.85 

6.10 

.52%  - 

.72%  . — 

1.05  _ 

1.60  . . 

2.40  _ 

5.00  _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


1.45 

5.75 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 1.35 

No.  10  . .  5.25 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  *  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 5.35  5.50 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.45 

5.50 


1.50 

6.00 


2.10 

7.35 


1.10 

3’.”5'6 


2.25 

7.50 


1.15 

Li's 


1.15 

5.25 


1.20 

5.50 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 


1.35 

5.00 

2.10 

1.95 

1.80 


2.15 

2.10 

1.85 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


1.46 

1.50 

.  1.65 

7.25 

7.50 

6.00 

.  7.00 

.  1.65 

7.25 

7.50 

5.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

.  2.10 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . . . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12% 

LOBSTER 


%  lb. 
%  lb. 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz... 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 


Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


6.50 

6.50 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

1.95 

1.95 

Sou 

.95 

1.05 

1.00 

.90 

1.80 

2.10 

1.90 

2.20 

1.80 

SHRIMF 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

V4  Oil.  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48's . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24*8.. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  48*8.... 

%8  . 

V48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

Vis  . . 


6.25  7.00 


1.15 

1.50 


1.25 

1.75 


1.95 

1.55 

1.65 

i’!26 

1.10 

.75 


2.05 

1.65 

1.80 

2.25 

1.30 

1.10 


1.80 

.95 

1.50 


1.90 

1.05 

1.75 


Southern 
l"l5  'l.’2'o 


1.70 

3.25 


1.70 

3.30 


9.50  11.00 

5.25  5.50 

3.65  4.20 

9.00  10.50 


5.00 

3.50 


6.25 

3.85 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mats. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chaint. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wit. 


AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N-  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfcf.  Co.,  La  Porte,  md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DEXTROSE,  Sugar. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Lnd. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetlcallT 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  CiW. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 


Berlin-Ch^man  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILXERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo<^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tbe  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mirs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
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INSURANCE,  Cannan. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Kedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VOfER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robkis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-iRyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SUGAR. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ini 
A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  lined.  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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THE  CANNING  '^RADE 


AYARS  New  Perfection 


P£JI  ADJUSTMENT 

LIQUID  I  ^ 
ADJUSTMENT 


■REVOLVING  HOPPER 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


•CAN  STOP 


CHANCE  GRADE 
L  \  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


STEAM  COIL 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  V 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


RECORD-BREAKERS 

Hemy  McDaniel,  at  left,  age  78,  won  the  tomato  cham¬ 
pionship  of  Indiana  with  a  crop  that  averaged  26.02 
tons  per  acre,  grading  87.0^^  U.  S.  No.  I’s  and  129^ 
U.  S.  No.  2’s.  At  the  right  is  his  neighbor,  Charles 
Neeves,  76,  Reseive  Champion,  whose  yield  was  21.9 
tons  per  acre  with  an  average  of  81.59f  U.  S.  No.  I’s. 
These  exceptional  results  were  achieved  by  thorough 
preparation  of  the  land,  careful  cultivation,  balanced 
fertilizer  and  plants  from  Asgrow  Seeds  growing  under 
favorable  weather  conditions. 

Asgrow  Seeds  are  bred  and  grown  by  Associated  Seed 
Growers,  Inc.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Atlanta, 
Indianapolis,  Memphis,  Los  Angeles,  and  Salinas. 


